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LIFE IN INDIA. 



CHAPTER I. 

If misfortune comet» she brings along 
The bravest virtues, and so many great 
Illustrious spirits have conversed with woe. 
Have in her school been taught, as are enough 
To consecrate distress, and make ambition 
E'en wish the frown, beyond the smile of fortune. 

SUAKSPIAaK. 



It is now time that we i^uld take a retro- 
hpective glance at the fate of those friends, of 
whom we have ahnost lost sight, since the cap* 
ture of tlie Cumberland. It will be recollected 
that tlie passengers of the captured Indiaman 
were sqNirated by order of Captain Lavardine, 
commanding the Frendi frigate Mars, and that 
the separation had hardly taken place, when the 
re-captore of the Cumberland by his Britannic 
Majesty's ship BdlerophoDy made the painful- 

TOL. II. B 



3 LIFE IN INDIA. 

ness of their situation doubly felt by both parties. 
As the Company's Officers, after the removal of 
the ladies, were suffered to remain above on 
their parole, they were, like those on board the 
frigate, inactive spectators of the event in which 
they were all so nearly concerned. Upon the 
approach of a new enemy, the French had taken 
the precaution to send the seamen of tlie Cum- 
berland below, and put them in irons. The 
officers and gentlemen passengers were suffered 
to remain unarmed in the great cabin, with a 
guard stationed at the door, who had orders to 
blow out the brains of the first man who at- 
tempted to stir. Nothing but their word of 
honour, which they had passed, and which to 
British 30it. '^ is dearer than life, could have 
prevented them from rushing upon deck, to for- 
ward their own liberation, and that of their 
friends. But that bond was not to be loosed, 
and however unwillingly, they were forced to 
remain mere lookers on. Bendy instinctively 
grappled for the hilt of his sword, when he saw 
the French frigate making sail, cutting off all 
probability of regaining those oh board her. 
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^ The villains," he exclaimed in bitterness, ^* the 
cowardly, treacherous villains, have taken flight 
and left us, carrying with them those for whom 
freedom is valuable. O that I could meet thai 
Frenchman — that pirate ! " but instantly feeling 
the vanity of the wish, he rapidly paced his nar- 
row apartment, as if by motion he could escape 
from the thoughts which tormented him — <^ But 
what can I do, unarmed and in prison/' Colonel 
Howard was too much engrossed by personal 
feelings of wrath and vexation, to heed those of 
his friend. Captain Kentledge, wholly occupied 
in the fate of his own ship, thrust his body out 
of the port, as far as he could stretch, regardless 
of the shot which whistled around him, and as 
the BcUerophon poured in a l>^ '4clsid<s cried 
out in a tone of exultation, "That's it, my lads !" 
** Well done !" " At them again ! " " That will 
do !" and was quite in an extacy of delight, as 
the French colours were hauled down from the 

Cumberland, the union-jack hoisted, and he 

* 

felt hiinself again a commander, — "Gipitally 
done ! " " That wiU do ! " « Old England for 
ever I " ** God save the king ! " 

b2 



4 LIFE IN INDIA. 

As soon as the colours were struck, the French 
seamen, belonging to the Mars, were^ by order 
of Captain Seagrove, sent on board the Belle- 
rophcm, every sail set, and the order given to 
<^ chase." But the Mars was a fine sailer, and 
had the advantage of tlie wind, and was already 
far enough a-head. The crippled state of the 
Cumberland precluded the possibility of h^ be- 
ing useful ; and Captain Kentledge determined 
to stand on his own course, giving it as his own 
opinion, that the state of the weather favour* 
ed the Frenchman's escape. Bently ranup on 
deck; and from the inaintop strained his sight 
to watch the issue of a chase upon which the 
happiness of his life seemed to depend. He 
was separated from Elizabeth Percy now. What 
accidents might occur to prevent their ever 
meeting again ! But the dusk of the evening 
soon shrouded the ships in as deep a gloom, as 
the mystery which hung over his future pro- 
spects, and though all met in the cuddy at sup- 
per, to rejoice over their recent liberation, and 
drink Health to Captain Kentledge upon his re- 
assumption of command, he did not join them; 
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be remained in die main-top, gazing in the di- 
f^ction where the ships had disappeared in the 
increasing depth of the twilight, until sea and 
sky, to his anxious isind bewildered gaze, seemed 
no longer separaUe. The remainder of the 
toyage to him felt insupportably tedious ; he 
spent much of his time in his own cabm, seldom 
quitting it, except at nieals, or to take the re- 
quisite air and exercise. He applied himself to 
his professional studies with die closest atten- 
tion, endeavouring to banish the anxiety which 
preyed upon hislieart But it was impossible 
for him to forget that Elizabeth Percy was a 
prisoner in the hands of he knew not whom, 
and carried he knew not where. Captain Kent- 
ledge, when he spoke upon the subject, confi*« 
dently affirmed, that the Frenchmen would not 
encttmber themselves with so many useless 
hands, but would undoubtedly land thein in the 
first port they could ntiake ; whence, if French, 
they would be exchanged ; or, if English, they 
could find their way to Calcutta. A ship, 
which they shortly after fell in with at sed, and 
which they spoke, informed them that the war 
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with rie|KUil was going Ixhklj farwxrd. Seve- 
ral actions had been fiM^;fat, m which theBritidi 
had been looted, and many offioen slain. 
Bentlj ^tas if this information sealed his icpa 
ration from I3izabediPercT; he knew dial both 
Colond Howard and himself would be employed 
in active serwice as so<mi as they reached Cal- 
cutta. Colonel Howard was of the same opi- 
nicm ; and though he perceived clearly the state 
of Bently's feelings, he forbore iurdier notice 
than urging him to take more air, and devote 
less of his time to recluse study. He loved 
Bently as a friend, and respected him as a hro^ 
ther officer, and was not ignorant of his niece's 
feelings towards him ; but in such drcumstances, 
where the chance of meeting for a considerable 
time was so much against them, if, indeed, it 
should ever take place, he prudendy cond- 
dered, that hopes the least nourished would be 
the most easily extinguished. Bently, without 
coming to an explanation widi him, had an in- 
tuitive feeling of his opinion, and though they 
passed many hours together, and spoke with- 
out reserve on every other subject, this deli- 
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cate one was passed over as with mutual con- 
sent. 

Wfien they reached Madras, Colonel H^wiitd 
made arrangements with a mercantile house for 
the requisite pecuniaiy advancesTor his'nieCes ; 
as he saw with indignatioh, though he had no 
power to prevent it, the pluinler of their baggage 
by the enemy's men, after the ladies left, the 
ship. 

Arrived in Calcutta, he lost no time ib pre^ 
tenting himself to the Governor General, Lord 
Glenardine^ and soliciting an active oomitaand 
against a new and more formidable enemy than 
the Company had yet had to contend with. He 
next prepared Mrs. Russell for the reception of 
his nieces ; and recounted to her the vexations 
tliey had experienced, and the losses they had 
been sul]j|ected to, which the latter kindly prp* 
mised to repair, as for as was in her power,' by 
providing all that was requisite. 

Colonel Howard loved his nieces with the 
fondest aife ct ion, and, as he was a widower with- 
out chiklien, they stood in the place of daugh- 
ters to bioL As is customary with officers be-> 
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fore going on actual service, he made his will, 
and devised his whole property to Charlotte and 
Elizabeth Percy. He wrote affectionate letters 
tolx>th, and left them in care of Mrs. Russell, 
to be delivered upon their arrival, which he 
trusted would be in the course of a few months, 
as Government had already dispatched a cartel 
for the exchange of prisoners. Mrs. Russell 
was the sister of Colonel Howard's late wife; 
and, though unlike her in many particulars, was 
regarded by the Colonel with much affection, 
from her personal resemblance and near affinity 
to one so justly dear to him. Mrs. Howard 
had died about twelve months before her hus- 
band's embarkation for Europe, while he was 
** resident" at one of the native court; ; and this 
calamity affected his mind so deeply that his 
health gave way under it He had married 
early in life, when but a lieutenant in the army, 
and passed thirty years of the utmost felicity 
with the wife of his choice. Their want of chil- 
dren was, indeed, at first sensibly felt by both ; 
but a sense of duty to the all wise Bestower of 
-so many blessings taught them resignation, and 
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brought them to acknowledge with grateful 
hearts that th'eur lot, as it {leased Him' to bestow 
it, was still blessed beyond the common lot of 
mortals. 

Colonel Howard and Bently quickly dis- 
patched the few requisite preparations for jcfin- 
ing the army in the field ; and as soon as they 
heard from the Postmaster that "bearers" were 
laid all along their route, started "dawk"* for 
that purpose. 

Colonel Howard felt an exultation of mind in 
the near prospect of service, "vidiich few other 
things could bestow. The active duties of life 
had still some interest for him, though its plea- 
sures had none. Bently, with the enthusiasm 
of an ardent mind, kindled at the possibility of 
distinction, and witli natural anxiety trembled 
to leave behind him the object for whose sake 
distinction was desirable. Her dubious fate at 
sea — the uncertainty of her arrival — and, even 
if she had arrived in Calcutta before he left it, 
the impovibility of making his sentiments known, 
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10 LIFE IN INDIA. 

situated as he was, or seeking to engage her in 
in his dubious &te.-^Mrs. Russell's well-known 
lov^ of pomp, and her wish to aggrandize all 
connected with her, rose to torment him. Then 
the recollection of the sufferings of Elizabeth 
before the engagement and parting from on 
board the Cumberland, with the full persuasion 
of her singleness and purity of heart, repelled 
all merely worldly considerations, as rendering 
him unworthy of her. These, and a thousand 
other contradictory and distracting thoughts, 
passed through his mind in rapid succession, 
during the four days and nights which his friend 
and he travelled without stopping, and almost 
without getting out of their palanquins, except 
for a few minutes to stretch their limbs, when 
they changed bearers. They foimd their relays 
of bearers punctually laid at every stage. No- 
thing delayed their rapid course, though in 
Bengal, where the rains set in a month sooner 
than in the upper provinces. The rivers had 
in many places burst their bunds,* and over- 

* EmbankmeDts. 
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iow«d die adjacent plains, only leaving visible 
die tops dr the trees which grew on either bimk, 
to indicate the course of die stream; s6 that 
their path was attended by great danger^ and 
lay, in many places, through waters so deep thitt 
bearers were obliged to raise the palanquin 
pedes upon their heads, to keep the inmates dry. 
Men with long bamboos in their hands piloted 
this unfdeasant route, and ascertained the sound- 
ings step by step as they proceeded* Over 
head was die pure cloudless vault of heaven, of 
a deep sparkling blue, which the eye could 
hardly rest upon. Round the horizon ran that 
thin white vapour which may be jusdy called, 
to borrow an expression of Southe/s, >< the 
white intensity of heat.'' Behind, before, and 
around them, lay the level plains of Bengal, 
verdant as Eden in its first bloom ; here open 
in rice cultivauon, and there closed to almost 
impenetrable jungle, by the giant growth of 
trees whose luxuriance has never been repressed 
by cold, or curtailed by the human hand. The 
huts of the natives harmonize well with the 
dreamy repose of the whole scene. Cattle and 
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their owners slumber out the hot hours of noon 
under the umbrageous shade which always sur- 
rounds their dwellings. Raised above the rice 
fields, and covered with rich luxuriance of 
varied foliage and succulent vegetables, they 
seem more like natural productions of the soil 
than the works of man's ingenuity. The newly 
planted rice fields, inundated by water, reflected 
fix)m their shining bosom the blue heavens and 
the green earth ; while the sun, in his strength, 
looked down on this scene of his own entire 
domination. The lotus floated on every pool, 
throwing its broad leaves and white flowers like 
network over the sparkling mirror. 

At night, the travellers were supplied with a 
succession of torch-bearers (two or three for 
each palanquin), whose immense flambeaux 
lighted them through wood and through wild, 
the streams which crossed their way, and more 
frequently the waters which overflowed it. The 
noise of the bearers and the flashing of the lights 
were sufficient to scare away any wild animal 
that might be prowling around. Fortunately they 
met with no accident, or any serious interrup- 
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tion: notwithstanding the heat and the fatigue 

of their journey, they arrived in good health 

at the place of their destination, and had hardly 

time to recruit dieir strength before Captain 
Bently was ordered out in command of a small 

party to reconnoitre the enemy's portion ci the 
first range of ghauts.* 

It may not be uninteresting to those who are 
unacquainted with this scene of warfare, to be 
told that it rendered the service one of the most 
arduous which ever engaged the British arms in 
India. The Valley of Nepaul (inhabited by the 
Nepaulese and their conquerors the Goorkahs, 
a fierce and warlike people,) is surrounded, and 
rendered nearly unapproachable, by several steep 
ranges of bare precipitous mountains, rearing 
their heads to heaven. The principal is the 
Hymalaya range, the highest in the world, white 
^ith the snow of ages. The bases of these Ne- 
paul mountains have a strong natural defence 
in the immense forest of Saul timber, with 
fi^ich they are skirted, and wliich extends for 
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several hundred miles towards Chittagong and 
the Burmese empire. In the rainy season,' the 
decaying vegetation in this extended wilderness 
emits the most noxious exhalations, spreading 
fever and ague on their wings. Amidst the 
mountains in these lofly r^ions, tlie lordly 
Ganges, the Indus, and many other rivers, have 
their source, diverging in different directions to 
the sea. Hemmed in by their rocky barriers, 
and confident in their security, the Nepaulese 
and Goorkahs had been for some years in the 
habit of making irruptions into the Company's 
villages, levying taxes, and helping themselves 
with the strong hand of power to whatever they 
might stand in need of. They made their in- 
roads and returned by narrow passes in the 
mountains known only to themselves, and de- 
fended at different distances by strong stockades, 
formed of piles driven into the earth, the in- 
terstices of which were filled up with sand, leav- 
ing only loopholes for the use of the matchlock- 
men who defended them, and who were all re- 
gularly trained, and capital marksmen. Situated 
as these stockades were, their defence was easy, 
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M it Was dmofit impoasible to bring artillery to 
bear upon them. The only roads by which they 
ooiild be approached lay up the face of steep 
hills, which they surmounted, and were rendered 
doubly toilsome and arduous by the large masses 
ct loose rolling stone iniiich the torrents had 
washed down from the naked precipices above. 
Walled in on every side^ shelter or escape was 
dimied to those who might be unable to stand 
the fire of the unseen enemy. 

A spy who attached himself to dieir division 
of the army was appointed to conduct Bently's 
detachment He had been useful upon one or 
two former occasions, and though belonging to 
a cast of people in whom little confidence is to 
be placed, upon the present service no doubt 
was entertained of him. On his return a high 
bribe awaited him if he conducted the party 
aright, and, to ensure his good behaviour, he 
was ordered to lead the way, between two sea- 
poys, who hekl loaded pistols pointed to his 
head, in readiness to blow his brains out upon the 
firu appearance of treachery. They marched 
steadily and in good order for two or three 
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milesy until they entered a narrow d^e^ where 
it was necessary to proceed more slowly. They 
continued cautiously to advance amidst the low 
thick jungle by which they were siirr6undfedi 
until they gained the top of a small eminence^ 
from which their guide led them to expect they 
should be able, unobservied) to ascertain the 
enem3r*s position. They found themselves upoii 
a flat space of a few hundred yards in circum- 
ference; the steep path which they had jui^ 
clambered up behind them, and in front the 
mountain raising its ihaccessiUe grandeur. ' On 
either side the projecting hill on which they 
stood dipped almost perpendicularly into a nar* 
row ravine, dark with jimgle, and echoing to the 
roar of rushing waters. Before a comment 
could escape their lips upon the strangeness of 
their situation, two well-aimed shots levelled to 
the ground the two sepoys who acted as guards 
to their treacherous conductor. He, with the 
raj)idity of lightning, threw himself upon his 
side over the bankj and rolled into the thicket 
below, before one of the numerous shots, which 
burst in a volley firom his deceived followers, 
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could overtake hinu In an instant the jungle 
swErmed with armed Goprkabs, who rushed for- 
ward upon their enemies, cutting and bearing 
an before them, while their matchlock men 
ooncealed behind stones, where they had been 
carefully planted, swept the ground* Reco- 
vered from their surprise, the sepoys rallied, 
and fou^t with courage, heightened to deq>era« 
tion by the toil in which they saw themselves 
caught. The veteran in command fully sup- 
ported the fame he had earned by die calmness 
and steadiness which he displayed, and the gal- 
lant example he gave* Bend/s imceasing acti- 
vity probably saved him from xhe aim of the 
marksmen; though smarting under several sabre 
cuts, he still flew from one part of the line to 
the other, exhorting his men not to give ground 
until they had forced their opponenu over the 
precipiceby which they were surrounded* While 
he was cheering and calling to them to stand 
firm, a Ooorkah sprung forward, making a des- 
perate lounge at him with his tulwar; * but, per- 

* CruokcH Ml*rt. 
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ceiving his intention, Bently hastily stepped 
back to avoid the blow, missed his footing, and 
rolled from the rock upon which he stood» 
crashing the branches in his descent Stunned 
by his fell, he lay for some time insensible. How 
long he had contmued in that state he could not 
guess. When he regained his recollection, he 
heard footsteps near him, and a moment after 
the voices of several Goorkahs in earnest speech. 
Their language was to him unintelligible ; but 
from the excited and wrathful sounds whidi 
caught his ear, he' had no doubt but that they 
were in pursuit of the stragglers of his own de- 
feated party. Alone and unarmed (for in his 
fall he had lost his sword aiid pistols from his 
sash), to move would have been instant death) 
even had his wounds permitted him to defend 
himself or to assist others. But that was &r 
from being Jlhe case. The bruises he had re* 
ceived in his fall incapacitated him from raising 
his right arm; and his wounds bled so profusely, 
that could he have got upon his feet, he felt he 
could hardly support himself without assistance. 
In his unlooked-'for descent he had rolled 
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dovm tbe 0ieep side of the bill which had been 
ibe scene of action) until within twenty or five 
and tw^itjr fieet of the bottom, where he ar- 
lifed at a precipitous descent of rock, over 
which he suddenly pitched into the centre 
of a thicket of hill bamboos, which broke the 
progress of his &11, and probably saved his life. 
Tbe Iwughs were so thickly interwoven, and so 
lichly covered with foUage^ that they formed a 
kiod of cradle for his support, and a curtain to 
conoeal him. There he lay quiet, hardly daring 
10 draw breath, tor fear of attracting attention 
to his place of refiige ; filled with emotions of 
the most painful kind, as he saw throuj^ the 
hraaciies his ene m i e s in cold blood butcher those 
of his own party who had made ineffectual ef* 
fiNTts to escape. After beating almost every 
bvsb, except that which concealed him, to his 
great relief he heard them cme by pne drop off. 
This ovenight on their part was probably owing 
to the unusual way in which he had entered his 
place of safety. Pitching into the midst of it from 
above, the long grass and leaves beneath were not 
disturbed, and bore no trace of living inmate to 
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attract the keen search of these experienced wan* 
derers of the wilderness. While daylight re^ 
mained. Bendy was afraid to move from his place 
of concealment, fearing lest the hope of plunder 
might still detain some straggler near the spot* 
As day declined he slowly and watchfully crawled 
from his hiding place, though his wounds and 
bruises made movement agony* After creeping 
cautiously for about a quarter of a mile round 
the base of the hills, frequently stopping to rest, 
and screening himself as much as he could un* 
der the shadow of the trees from the light of the 
moon, whose bright beams silvered the dark jun-» 
gle and grey stones by which he was surrounded, 
he perceived a cave, almost hid by a tall pro- 
jecting rock, and into it with much difficulty he 
dragged his weary limbs, and stretched himself 
upon the earth, utterly unable to proceed a step 
further. Exhausted by loss of blood, fasting, 
and fatigue, he sunk into a kind of stupor, 
which lulled the sense of present pain and fu- 
ture danger. After a time, however, over-: 
wrought nature asserted her claim, and he sunk 
to sleep, disturbed by the fantastic visions which 
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active fancy presented to Kis slumbering mind. 
Dreams are perhaps one of the most just crite^ 
riong of health of body and mind. Who has 
not, in the season of health and prosperity, ex- 
perienced the delightfiil dreamy visicms of bright 
creative fancy, dipping her wing in the rainbow, 
and tinging all with her own brilliant hues; fill- 
ing the slumbering brain with the perfume of 
flowers, and the ears with the melody of the 
spheres? And who, when health and happiness 
have disappeared together, has not in sleep suf- 
fered the grievous torments which active imagi- 
nation, relieved from the power of reason, can 
inflict? 

Bently experienced them in their full force ; 
his mind formed disjointed and harassing pic- 
tures of the events of the past day. Now he 
fought victoriously while Elizabeth Percy ap- 
pfoadied to crown him with laurel, bright as 
her own sunny smiles ; then the earth yawned, 
and he sunk from her sight amid the roar of 
wvage beasts, and yell of fiends in hiunan shape. 
Again, he was in the good ship Cumberland, 
careering hb way over the highest points of the 
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snow-capped mountains, while Elizabeth Percy 
in vain called upon him to stop or return. 
When he awoke, the sun was high, and he felt 
himself but little refreshed by the disturbed 
night he had passed. Agonised by his wounds, 
stiffened by bruises, and faint from the loss of 
blood, further exertion seemed impossible. The 
light now shining into his cave, showed him 
that it was of considerable extent, though there 
was no appearance of its ever having been trod 
by human foot. The dread of wild animals 
who harbour in such places, would probably have 
prevented any one, in less necessitous circum- 
stances than poor Bently, from seeking that shel- 
ter. Hunger and thirst lent their aid to tor- 
ment him. Without any thing to defend his head 
from the scorching rays of the sun, (for his hat 
had shared the same fate as his sword) he knew 
that madness, more dreadful than the worst 
death which could overtake him, would be the 
almost certain consequence of his exposure at 
that hour.. Without was the breathless still- 
ness of intense heat, and within the solitude and 
silence of the grave. Exhausted by the differ* 
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eat evils wlndti (^pressed him» he felt as if he 
had already attained his place of sepulture ;. and 
sdretdiing himself again on the hard earth, he 
endeavoured by divine grace, to bring his mind 
into a fitting state to meet what now seemed in- 
evitable. Beyond the reach of human aid, un- 
able to assist himself by any exertion of his own, 
he nevertheless staid his mind upon the Al- 
mighty, << without whom not even a sparrow is 
•permitted to ficdl to the ground," and <^ who 
finds the young ravens when they cry unto him." 
Life seemed behind and death before him, but 
in that dread hour divine assistance was still 
sufficient, and enabled him to look up with hum- 
hie trust to the gracious God, who giveth all 
things fi^y, and upbraideth not; he trusted 
that He, who had for our sins given up his own 
dear son to drink the cup of human suffering to 
its dregs, would open a way to life or smooth 
the path of death, as his wisdom saw best 
While stretched upon the earth in fervent 
prayer, his eyes, turned upward, involuntarily 
rested upon what seemed in the shadow of his 
cavern, a drop of clear water oozing through its 
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roof. Inspired with firesh hope by the. sights 
he with great difficulty raised himself to the 
spot, and found he was not deceived, though 
the very scanty measure in which tlie precio1]^ 
fluid was dispensed, made the task even of 
moistening his parched mouth a lengtheneil 
operation. He thanked God earnestly for this 
drop of water in his uttermost need ; and havr 
ing with his finger moistened his burning lip% 
he stuffed his pocket handkerchief into the fist- 
sure between the rocks, and in about ten mis' 
nutes collected moisture sufficient, in some de- 
gree, to appease the intolerable heat of his 
mouth ; though to allay the thirst which preyed 
upon his vitals was impossible. This he re«- 
peated again and again, until weakness and £»»- 
tigue forced him to desist; but he still trusted thai; 
the powerful arm which had hitherto supported 
him, would continue to lead him; and thou^ 
tortured with excruciating thirst, faint fiom 
want of sustenance, and stiffened in every limb, 
he watched the slanting rays of the declioing 
sun, as a signal to creep forth and seek relief 
from the multiplied miseries of his sittiation^ 



ffis head reeled, and eveiy 6bject swani befon 
his tightf rendering his progress so dow, that 
die tfioon began to rise before he had dragged 
round the shoulder of the hiQ, in whidk 



he had passed the night. He often stoppied and 
bent his head to listen with paihild eagemesfiL 
It seemed as if the very extremity of his wants 
increased his capability of hearii^. At last the 
wished for sound cai^t his ear ; the ru^ of a 
MMdl stream, whioh leaped in silver threads over 
tke gray rocks, crossed a little woody niche, em* 
hqred in the mountains, and ran off in a di^ 
fisreni direction to diat in which he Imd travels- 
lad. The gnigling of the water over the peb^ 
bias assumed a distinctness to his ear, of which 
he had never before been sensible. It seemed 
the very tongue of solitude; he exerted all his 
atnngdi to attain the spot, and had no sooner 
reached a litde sandy opening betweai the 
budMi, than he lay down and applied his lips 
to the delicious stream. This was indeed a 
^ river in the wilderness,^ <^a spring of water 
in the desert;** and only those who have en* 
Joyvd the liquid blessing in sndi cncumatanoes 
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can truly appreciate poor Bently*s feelings. Bfe 
bathed his fevered hands and burning brow, 
and endeavoured to wash off the blood which 
had flowed from a sabre-cut on his temple and 
clotted his hair. He bent over the stream,' in- 
haling its cooling freshness, even after he had 
satisfied his thirst, and seemed unwilling to leav^p 
it, until the pangs of hunger, and the necessity 
of seeking shelter, forced him from it. In turn- 
ing to ascend the little bank, he observed (what 
had escaped him in the eagerness of his descent, 
when his eye and all his faculties were fixed 
upon the water) the fresh prints of a tiger's 
feet in the sand. Horror almost rooted him to 
the spot. Defenceless as he was, escape or re- 
sistance seemed impossible, should any of these 
dreadful prowlers meet his path. It was evi- 
dent what his fate would have been, had he ar- 
rived a little sooner. He was well enough ac- 
quainted with the habits of these animals to 
know, that after sunset, when they rouse them- 
selves from their lairs, before roaming the jun- 
gles in quest of their prey, they usually seek 
some opening upon the banks of streams wher^ 
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diey may drink. He leaned for a few minutes 
•gainst, and concealed himself behind) the. large 
trunk of a tree, which grew near him, while he 
furv^ed critically as fiur as the shadow would 
perxoit it, a little path in a different direction to 
ifaat by which he came. It seemed more open 
and rqplar, and he trusted might possibly lead 
iiim to some place of refuge. He cautiously 
irentured upon it, scarcely daring to draw his 
breath for fear of arousing some enemy from 
«very bush he passed. The moon rode high in 
doodless beauty, shedding her bright beams 
iqxm the unconscious earjth, and illuminating 
.the darkest recesses of the jungle, as if it was 
not inhabited by those who wished to shun the 
iight. He had not proceeded above a hujidred 
yards, when the dark coppice by which his path 
was on the right hand bounded, receded, and 
cpened into a beautiful green, quiet, seques- 
lered dell, in which a fine herd of deer were 
peaceably grazing in the moonlight. A noble 
magf with head raised, and open nostrils, snuffed 
4be wind, as if on the watch to give the alarm in 

c2 
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et danger. The sight of these timid tenpats 
tf the forest^ was a forther cause of fear. Benilf 
well knew that Aeir quiet haunts were scenes of 
ii^dy research to their prowling en^mes, the 
tigers* He quickened his pace as much as hi]^ 
enfeebled state would permit, with the intention 
of seddng shelter in the opposite hill, could he 
attain it* With the keen eye of hunger he ex^ 
amined every tree he passed in the hopes of 
hiding something fit for food, but in this he 
was disappointed ; they were mostly hill-bamr 
boo> jungle-thorn, and forest timber, crownedy 
indeed, with an abundant variety of beautiful 
flowers, and wreathed with splendid climbing 
plants, whose blossoms shone in the moonbeamisf, 
but nothing of a fruit kind was to be found 
in his path, and he dared not deviate to the 
right or to the left At length, when his strength 
almost altogether failed him, he perceived a 
light suddenly to twinkle through the leaves, 
he almost feared that it would prove but a 
eonstdlation of fire flies, which had several 
timely before attr^ted his notice, but on proi- 
ceeding a few paces further round a little thicket 
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which projected on his path, he found that the 
welcome light issued firom a solitary native hut^ 
surrounded by a kind of stockade, formed of 
cut bamboos to keep off the tigers. 
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CHAPTER II. 

We have tales of mountain storj. 

Of broken bush and rifted tree> 
We have tales of war and glorjr, 

Listenj ladies, list to me. Old Sofre. 

Bently no sooner perceived the hut men- 
tioned in the former chapter, than he resolved 
to present himself, be it to fiiend or foe* He 
had, indeed, no alternative but to die of hunger, 
or perhaps to be devoured ere the vital spark 
had fled. The hut was constructed of coarse 
mats, fonned of the strong jungle grass, and 
thatched with materials of the same kind. He 
approached the door of its outward defence 
and called loudly for admittance, fearing almost 
that the echoes which repeated the sound of his 
own voice would betray him. In a few minutes 
an old woman with a cheragh * in her hand ad* 

'^ A small earthem lamp« 
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▼anoed to admit him, but on catching a glimpse 
of his person started back, ahnost extinguishing 
her light in her haste* The spectral appear- 
ance which met her sight in such a place, and 
at sudi an hour, might have appalled the stout* 
est nerves. Exhausted by the loss of blood and 
the intensity of his sufFerings^ Bently^s noble 
features wore almost collapsed to the sti&ess of 
HUurUe. The moonbeams in which he stood 
made them appear almost as pale. A large 
wound over hb left eyebrow ; his torn regimen* 
talf| clotted in blood and besmeared with dust, 
gife him altogether a wild and unearthly ap* 
pearance. The owner of the hut had no sooner 
recovered from her first surprise, than with true 
Hindoo civility, she led him into her dwelling 
without asking a question, and when she imder- 
itood the nature ol his wants, set before him 
•ome goat's milk, and a little boiled rice. 

Bently spoke in Hindostanee, and was glad to 
find it was the language of his hostess ; he ex* 
presMd hb wonder at finding a seemingly soli* 
tary female in such a situation. The old wo- 
man replied, that thb hut was the house of her 
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husbf^id'fi fiunSy, find ih$t it }i94 bet been ti^ 
ways so l<mely, but his rolfKtipqs w^v^ gptn^l t^at 
hear children had bee^ bom in it^ ^that her hu$» 
Umd had diied in ito 9f^ that iui^ the last few 
monAs, her $on had livirf there witb heTi but. 
he had been killed by the Gooricahs> and shQ 
1I9IS now l^t with his only childj a boy ^ twelv^^ 
years of age> whose mother had expired upon. 
her huihand's funeral pile. Bently, ui his turn, 
recounted somethipg of th^ disast^*s wbiph had 
brought him into his present situation; and 
thus oonununity of interest was prpdueed, by 
finding on both sides, that their iQJsfi>r^nes h^ 
a common origin. On hearing the conduct of 
die treacherous gindc} she lesclainied : ^^ What 
was he, the panah dog, tha(t he dared to bring 
an Englisli gentleman into such nuafortune? he 
that was not worthy to stand upr^ht before 
you ! may his face be blackened, and the sins of 
bis'falhers nev^ forgiven." When, in the pro- 
gress of his narrative, he mentioned his stop at 
the little watering-place, his hostess clapped her 
hands, exclaiming, <*baugh,* baugb,'' as if she 

♦ Tiger. 



ttw a tiger ia the act of flpringi^g; dieaasored 
huBy that no faumaD creature had ever gone to 
that ipot after n^fat-fiaJI^ and returned to tell 
thetde. She leooimled varions instances within 
her own recollection, of those who had fidlen a 
prey to those horrid animals^ When Bently 
had saryied his hunger widi as much food as he 
dioii^ it prudent to take after liis long fiist, 
his new found friend washed, and to the best of 
her abilities dressed his wounds, whidi were how 
in an irritated and highly painful condition. 
She resigned her own charpiea, * whfle she re- 
treated into the (Cvision of the hut in which her 
grandson 8lq>t, and laid herself to rest by him 
on the floor, first trimming her lamp, and leav- 
mg it to bom with her guest through the night. 
The diarpeia was a little four-footed bedstead, 
without posts or covering, raised about a foot 
from the ground, the bottom formed of thidc 
•dft untwisted rope, weared over both sides, and 
warped from head to foot. A small pillow, 
fitted with silk cotton, was the only bedding, as 

* LilMtU^ fear fbot. 
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natives in general lay themselves down to sleq^ 
in their clothes, just as they have worn them 
through the day, only taking off their weigh^ 
ornaments, and covering themselves with a cot- 
ton sheet, if the weather is hot, or a diints 
coverlid, quilted with cotton, if it is cold. A 
few brazen cooking vessels, some earthen waters 
pots, and oil jars, a paun box, two or three rat- 
tan ba^ets, and a hookah, composed ibe whole 
furniture and moveables of the hut. 

Bently followed the example of his enter* 
tainer, and disencumbered himself o£ his sasbf 
sword-belts, and boots. His old friend had by 
his direction cut off his coat, his wounds render- 
ing it impossible to get rid of it in any other 
way. His bed was placed across two doors ibr 
the benefit of air; and though his accommodi^ 
tions were much superior to what they haid 
been the night before, his rest was not better; 
and in the morning he found himself so feverish 
and ill, that it was .impossible to think of mov- 
ing to join the camp. At daybreak the dd 
woman and her boy raised themselves from their 
slumbers, dressed as they had been the day be- 
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fcre, and proceeded to a little pool of water near 
tbeir dwelling, to perform their morning ablu- 
tions and devotions, before engaging in the 
buaineflB of the day. The classic simplicity of 
dresB peculiar to the Hindoo women, is admi- 
rably suited for the study of the sculptor, show- 
ing to the greatest advantage their finely turned 
jointB, and el^ant action in walking. The 
dress consists of about five yards and a half of 
cotton doth or coloured silk (the latter is ge- 
nerally worn on occasions of ceremony). One 
cod 18 wrapped twice round the waist, forming 
a kind of petticoat which reaches down mid-leg. 
The other is crossed over the chest and shoul- 
ders, and descends gracefully from the head, 
which it serves to veil ; leaving the arms per- 
fectly uncovered, save for the ornaments with 
which they are adorned, according to the taste 
or wealth of the wearer. 

The operations of the toilet, to which every 
native, above abject poverty, pays great atten- 
tioo, are very simple. A twig from the neem- 
tree, separating the fibres, forms a tooth-brush 
always at hand, and the burnt beetel-nut, a bet- 



ler iientificioe than is to be finmd amongst ihi 
dioicest inyentiQiis of Paris. They descended 
fuU-dvessed kito the watei:, diakuiig down theit 
long blade lodes over their shoii)der6» bot&ed^ 
repeated thehr prayers, and finished by waidiing 
didr dothes, without taking them oC Tl^ 
woman, whose name was Nunnoo^ rinjsfed tl^ 
<aid of h^ drapery, whidi formed her veil, and 
throwing it lighdy round her, extended it with 
both hdnds for a few minutes, as she stood in 
the suR, until it was dried. She smoothed, oiledi 
and knotted up her long hair on the back of b^ 
beiEid, adjusted her massive silver ear-rings, neck- 
lace, armlets, bracelets, and bangles^* and step- 
.ped from her bath in dress complete. Her first 
-dtt^ on entering her inclosure, was to sweep 
and water the ground round the mut, or little 
^cmiestic altar, upon which the sacred plant the 
Tulsie is cultivated with the utmost care and 
veneration by all true Hindoos. The workman- 
ship of thi^ little altar was rude, but the form 
^cturesque. Two bamboos stuck into the eurth 

* Lbk chains ; like the scale epaulets of ti^ht* infantry officers^ 
worn roimd ^e aneke. 
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mt OR mdk sidei were jdbied over die tf tar in 
fimn of an axchi firinii which hung mf^ended aa 
earthen vtsad filled with water, and perforated 
with anall holes, into whidi straw had been 
Armti prrmitting the water to drop^wly and 
eonstantly on die sacred ]dant below^ Her next 
eaie waa to milk hor goats and lead them out 
10 grasa^ taking care, however, to secare them 
with lopes, for fear of their straggling too fer. 
Bendj asked if she was not afraid of tigers, but 
Aft anawered in the usual way, that it was her 
*^ distoor^' (custom) ; that all the world did so^ 
and that there were so many deer in the jungle, 
that the tigers seldom idhowed themsdves in the 
dqrl%ht, as there was an almost open space be« 
fween her and her next neighbours, and she 
look care to Inring in her flock before sunset. 
. The hot winds had q>ent their violence^ and 
as the rains did not succeed them as soon as 
th^ usually do, there had been a few days of 
atiU intolerable heat. Nature seemed to fiunt 
under it; panting for the first rain, and eatr 
hausled by the Iiot winds, which for three 
months had been blowing with unremitting 
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fiiry. Nunnoo did all in her power to render 
her hut as cool as such a climate would permit^ 
by sprinkling it all over with water. On Bent- 
ly's comjplaining of heat and thirst, she took 
some sugar from a plantain leaf, which served 
for paper, and sent her boy Gopal to gather 
fresh limes^ from the tree which overshadowed 
their dwelling. Limes, like plantains, are always 
in season, and may be procured every day of 
the year. With them she prepared a grateful 
and cooling sherbet, at the same time inform- 
ing lier patient, that in a little village hear them 
lived a very learned Brahmin, who understood 
wounds, and had a great name ^^ for the cures 
he performed. The whole world is filled 
with his fame,** she observed, " and unless God's 
order is gone out to stop life, he cures all that 
come to him. He knows what plants are good 
and evil ; and the days and hours when they 
should be gathered. This is Bude (Wednes- 
day), a very lucky time to send for him ; " and 
«he desired her boy to go and tell this sage, that 
an English sahib (gentleman) at her house re^ 
quired his attendance* 



,i< 
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Though Captain Bendy had little respect for 
native medical skill in general, and was resolved 
not to submit to their favourite mode of treat- 
ment — cauterising, he knew that thm were 
some amongst them who understood the treat- 
ment of green wounds, so that he made no ob-' 
jection to her proposal. The boy set off, and 
returned in about an hour, bringing with him a 
fine middle-aged looking man, who, with pro- 
found salaams, intix>duced himself^ and ex- 
pressed great concern at finding the gentleman 

• • • - 

in such a. state ; but promised speedy amend- 
ment, if his directions were followed. The ex- 
pression of his well-formed r^ular features, and 
piercing eyes, was dignified and thoughtful ; and 
was certainly heightened by the large jet black 
mustachios curling on each side of his face. The 
action of his head was commanding, and bis 
manners grave and courteous. He prayed that 
God would restore Captain Bently to health. 
He had brought a few things, which he conjec- 
tured from Gopal's account might be'Mcessary, 
and proceeded to apply a poultice of neem 
leaves, to reduce the swelling of his right dioul- 
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der, which though severely brdsed wns fortu- 
nately not didocated. He bathed the numerous 
cuts and wounds, cleansing them from the duslv 
which irritated and rendered them esctremely 
painful, using cooling leaves to bind them up» 
From him, Bently learned that the British en» 
campmenty which he had left upon his unfortu-* 
nate rencounter, was only seven or eight coss ''^ 
distant, and that as soon as his health permitted 
him to travel, he would be furnished with a 
dooly t to convey him there. The Goorkahs, 
elated with the defeat of his party, had de- 
camped with their plunder, thus leaving the 
road open to him. The doctor was punctual 
in his attendance, morning and evening; and 
had the satisfaction to see that the fever lefi; his 
patient. But several days elapsed before Bently 
found himself sufficiently recovered to undertake 
even this short journey, and during those days,^ 
he had little amusement save listening to the 
simple details of old Nunnoo and her boy Gopal. 
]f rom them he learned, that the straggling in- 

* Nearly two miles. f A kind of native j[>alan<]}iin» 
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iiahitaiits of these insulated hamlets chiefly 
gained their livelihood, by the honey and wax 
fdleded in the forest in immense quantities^ 
{Murticularly the latter, which is a most extensive 
artide of traffic, and may be said to siq;>ply all 
India with candles. The incredible swarms of 
baes witb which the jungle abounds, are some* 
tinas (band to be enemies as formidable, and 
more difficult to contend with, than the tigers. 
These light winged fljring fi>e8 carried on their 
offisDave operations in the most anno3ring man* 
oer, and eluded pursuit. With the others it 
was poosible to wqge a more equal war&re. The 
ipriDg*bow, though a simple^ proves a very 
efficient weapon, and is always placed in such 
situations as the natives from experience knew 
10 be the common resort of wild animals. Gopal 
was anxious to show Captain Beady a trap of 
this kind, set at a little distance from the hut, 
where an old offender was lately killed, who 
had for some time harassed them, by carrying off 
the catde bdonging to the villagers. The bow 
had, at a proper distance, been placed exactly 
opponte to a little opening, fixmi which the 
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brindled foe had often been observed to issii6 
into the meadow, where the cattle usually fed* 
The cord, which upon the slightest pressure 
drew the bow-string, was extended and fastened 
in the centre of his path, but was carefully co« 
vered up with loose grass and leaves. The wary 
monster was observed to advance with noiseless, 
stealthy pace ; hLs head a little bent to listen^ 
and his eye fixed upon his prey, with the terri- 
ble earnestness which acts like a magnetic at- 
traction ; when, setting his foot upon the string, 
he drew the bow, and the well-aimed arrow 
buried itself in his heart ; he made one bound 
before he fell, which sent the cattle scamperii^ 
with terror, in the utmost confusion, all over 
the grounds. 

When Bently found himself able to en* 
dure the motion of the dooly, he took means 
amply to remunerate his good doctor, and 
his kind hostess for her motherly care, and 
set out to join Colonel Howard. His bearers 
conveyed him by a better and more open path 
than that into which his treacherous guide had 
betrayed him; who, he understood irom ^e 
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bearerB, had been discovered lurking in the 
Be^hboiirhood of the camp, taken, and shot« 

Bentfy readied his fiiends without accidents 
and was greeted by all, but particularly by Co- 
lonel Howard, as one risen £rom the dead. A 
lew stragglers had escaped the general fate of 
Us disastrous expedition : one of them reported 
that he had seen Captain Bendy run through 
the body by a Goorlcah, and thrown from the 
tc^ of the hilL Another bore witness to the 
massacre which had taken place in the jungle at 
die bottom of the ravine^ where some of the 
wounded, unaUe to escape, had vainly sought 
to ooiieeal themselves. The enemy ^s decamp* 
BKnt was also made known to Colonel Howard 
upon the same day it took place, and he sent 
cot several men on the following morning to 
buy, if posnble, the body of his slaughtered 
friend^ but, when the par^ arrived upon the 
qpoc, they found that the wolves and jadcalls 
had been there, and left a scene which it is 
easier to imagine than to describe, and which 
rendered their mission useless. 

Bendy eagerly examined all the newspapers 
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im camp, in hopes of finding soihe. in 



of the priaoners on board the Mar% Imt 

out sucoesB. Colonel Howard told him ihat 

none had been received. 

The setting in of the rains was tiie signal to 
desist from all further c^Bfensive operationa fat. 
iSk presenit Numerous attempts had beoa 
made to force the ghauts; but» defended as dnjr 
were by stockades, jperched like eagles' nests, to 
look down upon all below, it was fbundimprao^ 
ticable, and relinqui^ied accordinglj. Bnt^ 
though actire operations were suspended^ iSm 
«.^ommanding officer sedulously laboured to gaiir 
information by which he might effect mx eii-» 
trance into a countiy which had hitherto i^esiatodi 
all attempts made upon It. At length, faj 
means of the golden kqr whidbt unlocks «U 
doors, he succeeded in disoovering a path wMdi 
promised the accomplisiiment of all faia wtsfties; 
and as soon as the cold weather began to tap* 
proachy and the rains had dried up, the diTisiofll 
under his command received orders to matck* 
At first they were in ignorance of the ofafeet 
proposed, but they soon found that it was. to 
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iflbct an entranee into the VaDey of Nepau]^ 
dirong^ the bed of a riyer nehose waters were at 
diat season shnmk to an inconsidend>le rivulet^ 
learing a space on each side, within the towelv 
log rock banks through which it seemed to have 
cm its way. The appearance made by the 
tnM^ was sii^ulariy grand, as they mardbed up 
• narrow vall^, company after* company disap«> 
fjfMuring through the jaws of the mountains. 
Tbey had strict (urders to proceed with all prae* 
tioable silence ; but it was impossiUe that the 
aorement of such a body of men could be 
dfected without noise. The guns creaked over «» 
die looie rolling stones^ and the heavy tread of 
flMucbing feet echoed finom hill to hill, and ran 
vaond the mountains like distant thunder. As 
tiiey proceeded up the bed of the stream, the 
banks on both sides roae so precipitously, over 
them that a sunbeam hardly reached them, es^ 
ocpt at the vertical hour of noon, but the heat 
wm intense, as the fresh breezes of heaven were 
also excluded. Their progress was necessarily 
dow, obstructed by large stones and steep ledges 
«f rock, throvgfa which the pbneers were oUiged 
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to cut a way, that the artilleiymen might drag 
the guns after them. It was impossible for car- 
riage cattle to travel such a route, which occa- 
sioned great delay and fatigue to the trdops^ 
who were often so overcome with the labour 
they endured, and the burning heat reflected 
from the rocks which overhung their path, that 
one, or at most two miles, was the extent of their 
progress in a day, though they toiled from day^ 
break until twelve or one at noon. They we^B 
also constantly harassed by the reports of their 
scouts, who affirmed that the Nepaulese were 
collecting in great force upon the mountains 
over their heads, and they expected every wr 
stant to be assailed with showers of stones, whil^ 
they were incapable of attacking, resisting, or 
retreating from enemies so much above them* 
How the Nepaulese, who were on the alert to 
seize all advantages, missed this, is a circum- 
stance which has puzzled all concerned. Day 
after day they dragged on slowly, without see- 
ing a living creature ; not even a i^ngle bird dis- 
turbed the awful solitude of these r^ioos. 
When they had nearly gained the centre c# 
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didr almost sabterranean path, a heavy fall of 
rain caused alarmii^ apprehensions. Every eye 
was turned with horror upon the river, dreading 
its ra{Hd and irresistible rise, which would sweep 
all before it; the precipitous banks on either 
nde precluding the possibility of escape. The 
l^tning gleamed from rock to rock, streaming 
down in arrowy fury, as if it would scorch up 
the very waters of the river. The thunder, dis- 
diargad with the tremendous sharpness of artil- 
lery, seeming to shake the solid mountains with 
Hs concussion. The troops endeavoured to 
Adter themselves from the fury of the rain un- 
der the projecting rocks, and, as its force in- 
creased, crouched into any fissure or cranny 
they could find to escape loose rolling stones, 
detached by the violence of the storm from the 
mountains over head, and thundering down in- 
to the bed of the river, to the imminent risk of 
life and limb. For some hours the fury of the 
elements presented but a choice of dangers; at 
length the storm gradually retreated, leaving 
bdiind it a sweet, cool, flowing air, cleared of 
all impurities. The swollen stream rushed by, 
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carrying its transient increase of waters, and in 
an hour sub^ded to its former scanty flow ; for- 
tunately the rain was not of sufficient continu- 
ance materially to affect its rise. Eight days 
they contended with all these difficulties; and 
on the ninth, emerging from their covered way, 
they found themselves, most unexpectedly, near 
one of the enemy's strongly stockaded forts, but 
in a more accessible situation than they had 
hitherto met with them. The sight was in- 
vigorating to men who had so long been com- 
pelled to waste their strength on obstacles where 
courage could avail them nothing. They were 
surprised to find that they had been peaceaUy 
permitted to penetrate so far; and that by » 
route where their advance could have been so: 
easily cut off by those in possession of the heights, 
without risk or loss to themselves. The only 
probable conjecture was, that their movements 
had been undiscovered. An instant attack wafr 
resolved upon, before the enemy should have 
time to procure a reinforcement; and when,. 
after a stout defence. Colonel Howard's regi- 
ment at last carried the stockade, and his men, 
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flushed with victory, ru^ed to attack the fort, 
Bendy, cheering his men, led them gallantly to 
die diarge. At that instant a matchlock-man 
from the fort marked his companion. Lieutenant 
Rarrowby, with such steady aim, that the ball 
brought him to the ground, and at the same 
moment a band from the fort, making a despe* 
rate sally, forced the sepoys to give ground, and 
one of the enemy, advancing like a tiger upon 
die prostrate Lieutenant, would have soon put a 
period to his sufferings, had not Bendy, seeing his 
defenceless state, darted forward, and with one 
resisdesB blow laid his foe prostrate at his feet. 
He hdped Harrowby to rise, confided him to 
die care of his own havildar,* and, with Colonel 
Howard, led the men with redoubled fury to 
die charge at the point of the bayonet. They 
carried all before diem, and soon possessed 
themselves of the fort, which the enemy evacu- 
ifed at the opposite side, collecdng their broken 
forces in the first tenaUe spot they could reach. 
This day's engagement, though not the last of 
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the campaign, was in a manner decisive of its 
success* The guns could now be brought to 
bear, which before was impossible. Yet the 
Goorkahs still continued, though without hop^ 
to dispute the progress of the British, until they 
had actually reached the capitaL The impos« 
nihility of further resistance then forced these 
proud mountaineers to accede to the offered 
terms of peace, and to admit a British resident 
in their capital, and troops in their country, m 
security for their good faith ; thus concluding a 
war which records in its annals many bright in- 
stances of individual heroism, and disinterested 
self-devotement. The large force which had 
composed the different divisions of the army in 
the field, was ordered into cantonments, and 
any of the officers wishing to visit the Presi- 
dency found no difficulty in obtaining leave of 
absence for that purpose. 
: Bendy had been wounded in the late ea^ 
gagement, and during the confinement which 
followed. Colonel Howard spent as much time 
as his duty would permit by the couch of his 
suffering friend. . In these hours of unreserved 
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and friendly communication, Bently freely dis- 
closed to him the state of his affections, and so- 
licited his p^mission to address his niece; the 
reasons which formerly restrained him were now 
done away, his warfare was ended, and he was 
on the point of obtainii^ his majority. Colonel 
Howard frankly replied, that, were Elizabeth's 
consent obtained, few circumstances could give 
him greater pleasure. He too well knew the 
▼aloe of domestic happiness to put it in compel 
tition with the glittering vanities of a heardess 
world ; he felt that while her union with Bently 
would be securing to his niece the &irest pro- 
vpect of such a blessing, it would at the same 
time allbrd all tliat is deemed (even in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the word) the comforts of 
lift. He did not conceal from Bently that the 
slate of his mind had not escaped his observa- 
tion ; but, though that was the case, the unoer- 
tttnty of their profession, so S3on to be exercised 
in active service, rendered him unwilling that 
Elizabeth should enter into any engagement, 
even if it accorded with her own inclination. 
On the oilier side, their separation might have 
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continued for an indefinite time, during which 
any partiality felt by Elizabeth (even if it was 
so) might have faded in absence, or given place 
to the admiration with which she was sur- 
rounded, and she might have married another. 
But now circumstances were altered; he did 
not hear that Elizabeth inclined to bestow the 
least favour on other claimants; therefore the 
field was still open to him, and as he had va- 
liantly discharged his duty in the late campaign, 
he wished him success in that upon which he 
was going to enter. So saying, he shook Bently 
cordially by the hand, and left him. Of his in- 
tentions in his nieces' favour he did not at pre- 
sent think it requisite to speak ; that would re- 
main for after arrangement 

The weight which Colonel Howard's kind 
concurrence removed from Bentljr's mind, had 
a more beneficial effect upon his health than 
half the prescriptions of his medical att^d^hte; 
and by the time peace was concluded he found 
himself sufficiently recovered to travel dawk to 
Patna, whence he could take boat for Calcutta, 
and go domi speedily and easily with the ndrtfa- 
west monsoon. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Anxiouf to pleiM, thej giv« to get etteeiDy 
Till, teembg blMty thej grow to what thej teem. 

Goldsmith. 

M188 Panton lived from the time her mar- 
riage was fixed in a continued fever of amuse*- 
mentf party succeeding party in constant sue- 
cesnon* The numerous fiiends of Mr. Marriot, 
who was generally known and much liked, 
crowded the break&st and tiffin table, anxious 
to pay their devoirs to his gay bride. The in- 
terval between meals was most agreeably spent 
in shopping for the endless variety of articles, 
which all her friends declared were quite indis* 
pensible to a person going up the country. Be* 
tides choosing furniture, plate, and carriages, 
with interminable orders to durzees, dress-ma- 
kers, and jewellers, there were all their different 
performances to try on as they came out of their 
hands, and constant consultations to be held in 
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Mrs. Ponsonby*s dressing-room. In short, Miss 
Panton was so much delighted with every cir- 
cumstance attending her marriage, that she ne- 
ver doubted but she was so with the marriage 
itself. Her ideas flowed in such agreeable suc- 
cession, that she never troubled herself to inquire 
from what source they proceeded, and, certain 
it is, whatever the source might be, the flow of 
her spirits dispensed happiness to Marriot, and 
gaiety to all around her. He was bewitched bjr 
her beauty, and had arrived at the sober age of 
manhood, when to feel himself the prime mover 
and author of happiness to a beautiful girl of 
sixteen was bliss almost beyond expectation. 
The ready and cheerful assent always given to 
his different plans for their future establishment; 
though proceeding from gratified vanity and self- 
delight, appeared to his magnifying eyes proo& 
of sweet temper and affection. His happiness 
depended upon qualities as unreal as the shifting 
trifles which play in the kaleidoscope, but, mul- 
tiplied and reflected by her attractions, they 
showed forms as variable and as fair. True, he 
was deceived; but the deception was natural 
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ind arose out of the circumstances of the case. 
Miss Panton commenced by deceiving herself 
into the idea that she admired the donor, when 
die only loved the pearls. After this first step^ 
all diat followed was in regular progression; 
acting and re-acting, until they were bodi carr 
ried forward to the height at which they had 
now arrived. 

* On the morning of ^^ the great, the important 
day,'' a large party of the friends on both sides 
were collected at Mr. Ponsonby's to partake of the 
splendid wedding breakfast. The mistress of the 
Bundon received her guests with the utmost 
oomjdaoency, and with an air which showed how 
perfect^ satisfied she was with her own manage- 
ment in the whole afiair. The consumah, too, 
had done his part to perfection — nothing could 
exceed the taste and variety of his ornaments but 
dieir excellence. His confecticmary, like fiury 
firoftt-work, glittered in all shapes as light auxili* 
tries to the cold hump, Westphalia ham, tur- 
key and ortolan pie, flanked by preserved firuits 
fiom Qiina, and Manilla jellies, with every 
tfmig that usually constitutes the received me- 
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lange of breakfast, dinner, and supper. The 
bride appeared bright in smiles, her dark locks 
curling round her sunny countenance, attired in 
an elegant morning dress, over which, as the cold 
weather was commencing, she wore a white satin 
pelisse and hat, with a Brussels lace veil, which 
floated like a passing cloud round her beautiful 
sylph-like figure. Miss Hume, Charlotte and 
Elizabeth Percy, with Isabella and Caroline 
Owen, followed as bridesmaids. Captain Bow* 
low remarked, ^^ that a fairer group had never 
been collected upon a happier occasion,'^ and 
was so much pleased with the novelty and ele- 
gance of his own discovery, that he took an op- 
portunity to repeat it to each of the parties in- 
dividually. Miss Owen distributed the favours^ 
taking care not to forget the coachman and sices^ 
who were all furnished with gay tokens of bridal 
favours to fix up6n their turbans, and warn the 
passing multitude to give way. The Bishop, 
since his arrival, had fixed the hours before 
twelve, as alone canonical, to the great discom* 
fiture of the inhabitants of Calcutta, whose cli- 
mate renders sunset preferable to the flaming 
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hoar of noon. However, there was no choice. 
Fortescue had, during the morning, made no 
attempt to converse with Miss Percy as usual; 
and even when the carriages were announced 
made no effort to hand her, but, offering his arm 
to Mrs. Russell, quietly suffered Sir Robert Mar* 
shall to pass him and render her that attention ; 
a drcumstance which did not escape her obser* 
vation, and which, in spite of herself, weighed 
upon her spirits. As the carriage entered the 
portico of St. John's Church, or the Cathedral, 
at it had been lately named, Montressor and Sir 
Robert Marshall were again in waiting; but 
Forteaeue was not there. Charlotte caught a 
gUmpse of his graceful figure, as with Major 
Blelvilk he was attending upon Mrs. Dundas 
and Miss Hume; and she drew her veil over her 
hctf to hide the involuntary tear which moist- 
ened her cheek as she walked slowly up the aisle 
with Sir Robert. The clergyman stood ready 
at the altar, and the ceremony was no sooner 
performed, and Harriet had received the com- 
pliments of the company as ** Mrs. Marriot,^ 
and taken leave ot her young friends, with ** a 
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smile on her lip, and a tear in her eye,'' than 
her husband and Mr. Fonsonby handed her 
into her handsome new barouche, drawn by four 
fleet Arabs, who spumed the dust from their feet 
as they flew through the Bazaar to the Chitpore 
Ghaut, where a fine large pinnace, elegantly 
fitted up, was waiting to, convey the new mar- 
ried pair to their station, with the usual appen- 
dages of horse boats, baggage boats, and cook 
boat 

The bridesmaids returned to spend the day 
with Mrs. Fonsonby, and cut up the bride's cake 
in innumerable portions for the innumerable 
friends of Mr. and Mrs. Marriot. Mrs. Fon- 
sonby was in high spirits, and entered freely 
into a dissertation with Isabella and Caroline 
Owen, upon the preparations going forward for 
the marriage of the latter. There was some 
anxiety expressed about the difficulty of finding 
a sufficient quantity of white satin ribbon of pro- 
per widths, if ships from Europe did not cpme 
in to supply the deficiency created by the late 
numerous demands. 

>^ O ! set your mind, Caroline, at o^se upon 
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that point,'* returned her sister. ^I saw Mr. 
Fortescue receive a handful of Europe letters as 
we were ocMning out of church ; so ships must 
have arrived.'* 

Mrs. Ponsonby remarked, <* I think I de- 
serve great credit for my good management in 
Mrs. Marriotts case : as soon as the marriage 
was fixed I secured a whole box, before any 
other person even had a sight of it I have no 
idea of a marriage without favours ; it passes 
away like any other common occurrence. It is 
very well in London to dispense with them, 
where they have become so common that every 
citizen may stick them on the bridles of his hack 
horses; but here it is quite difierent, and I sfhall 
order that my servants wear them on the coun^ 
this evening, and I think it right that every per^ 
ion who has been present should do the same.** 

While this interesting discussion was going 
on atone end of the room. Miss Hume and her 
two friends were enjoying their own conversa-* 
tion at the other. Major Melville was appointed 
to the command of Malacca, which, though an 
honourable and lucrative, was an insulated situ- 
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ation, and he regretted on his Flora's account 
the entire absence of female society; but she, like 
every woman who truly loves, felt that his would 
be sufficient for her happiness. 

The deep-rooted, heartfelt happiness which 
Miss Hume experienced gave a more than usual 
seriousness to her whole manner, which superfi- 
cial observers might have taken for melan- 
choly; but it was a feeling which both her 
friends would enter into, though from different 
causes ; and the band which held them together 
seemed more tightly drawn now the time of their 
separation drew on, and its near approach ren- 
dered the society of each other doubly dear. 
Flora's real happiness was, in its manifestation, 
as unlike the effervescing gaiety of Miss Panton 
as the steady flame is to the sparkling crackling 
blaze of a sky-rocket. Caroline Owen had nei* 
ther Flora's heart, nor Harriet's animal spirits, 
consequently her satisfaction exhibited itself in 
a quiet orderly attention to prescribed forms, 
and a self-complacent examination of, and con- 
gratulation upon, the various advantages she 
had secured to herself. The entrance of Cokn 
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nel Courtney and Captain Bowlow, who had re* 
turned to tiffin, put a stop for the present to all 
further confidential conversation between the 
ladies. Mrs. Ponsonby thanked them for their 
consideration in coining to help her out with the 
labours of the day. Captain Bowlow, in his 
most insinuating manner, <* protested that the 
honour of being in any way useful to Mrs. Fon« 
aonby was one of the greatest pleasures of his 
liie.^ Colonel Courtney dedared, << that Bow- 
low and himself were the parties obliged, in be- 
ing admitted to such a select coterie," bowing 
all round, and drawing a chair near the comer 
of die couch upon which Elizabeth Perqr was 
seated. 

Colonel Courtney had certainly advanced a 
few years further in life than Mr. Marriot, yet 
the success of the latter acted as a stimulus to 
his hopes, and be was earnestly expressing to 
Elizabeth his pleasure in his friend Marriot's 
proq>ect of happinett, when hb chaprassy en* 
tered, and put a chit * into his hand, which, he 
said, required a jewab.t After asking permis- 
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sion to read it, Colonel Courtney said ^< that it 
announced the arrival of a friend from the up* 
per provinces at his house, and that he was 
obliged to tear himself from the charms of the 
present society to attend to the claims of hospi- 
taUty." 

Mrs. Ponsonby replied that she would only 
give him permission to go now, on condition 
that he brought his friend back to dinner with 
him. " You must remember, Colonel, that we 
expect the whole wedding party, and cannot 
suffer you to be absent." 

Colonel Courtney expressed his thanks in his 
own name and that of his fiiend, who would, he 
was sure, be happy to avail himself of the invitap- 
tion, and departed, leaving Captain Bowlow sin- 
gle-handed to discharge the multiplied duties of 
the tiffin table. But he was a host in himself, 
and giving his arm to the lady of the mansion, 
he conducted her to the dining-room, and, seat- 
ing himself by her, began, " Mrs. Ponsonby, 
what will you be helped to ? Permit me to dress 
the breast of this teal for you. Part, shraub^ 
loll murrichj ketchup low — bring port, cayenne, 
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and ketchup,'' to the servant behind him, and in 
an instant be was deep in the mysteries of cook- 
ing. *< How diarmingly every thing went off 
this morning! Miss Percy, allow me the honour 
to take claret with you* The bride looked like 
Venus surrounded by the Graces. I see Miss 
Owen, that you have not been long enough here 
to lose your taste for pine-apple; permit, me 
to cut it up for you, though I would reocmunend 
some oi this delicious preserved nutm^ in pre- 
ference ;** and between every ofier of service he 
regaled Mrs. Ponsonby's ears with the detail of 
all the fine things that had been said; or^ 
what answered the purpose just as well, which 
his fertUe imagination furnished, upon the taste 
di^layed in the elegant arrangements of the 
morning. 

Captain Bowlow was by no means deficient in 
the sort of tact which enables people who have 
mixed with the world to suit their conversation 
to their hearers. With Mrs. Russell he would 
hardly have ventured fiirther than to praise her 
general good taste— with Mrs. Ponsonby he did 
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not hesitate to launch out on every individual 
exhibition of it She was, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, a mere fashionable woman, and 
liked to know that other people thought her so. 
He complimented her dress, her furniture, her 
servants, in short, every thing that was hers — 
the little magic word, which gave such value to 
things as insignificant as herself; and when after 
tiffin he had taken his departure, Mrs. Ponson- 
by declared that ^< Bowlow was one of the most 
pleasant creatures of her acquaintance.'^ His 
agreeable flatteries had detained them so long at 
table, that before going out to ride there was 
little time for repose; however, Miss Owen 
threw herself upon a couch in what had been 
Miss Panton's dressing-room, and, taking a no- 
vel from under her pillow, composed herself to 
rest Her sister followed her example, at the 
same time ordering her ayah to champoo* her 
feet, and another to take a punkah f and keep 
off the musquitoes. Mrs. Ponsonby had re- 
turned to her own apartments, and the Miss 

^ Rub and pinch* \ Feather fim. 
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PeftjB and Miss Hume were at liberty to enjoy 
thei^own walk and talk in the verandah, until 
the carriages were announced. Mrs. Ponsonby 
look the Miss Owens, and Flora had her aunt's 
laiidQfUJ^>r herself and friends, Mrs. Duhdas 
hanng left it in town for her use when she went 
down in the morning, as die meant to come up 
in her husband's palanquin carriage. 

The Miss Perc]rs and flora would willingly 
have turned their horses' heads into a more re- 
tired direction than the course, preferring their 
own conversation, without interruption, to the 
stately pleasure of n^uming inclinations of the 
bead to the^ouAid bows they should meet with. 
Mrs.^onsonby, however, was of a different opi- 
nion, and seemed to think that being detected 
on any other road at that hour was actual de<- 
gradation. As soon as the carriages entered 
upon it, her horses of themselves fell into the 
usual measured walk, tnrninpr and^ returning at 
the exact boundary oMCTashionable promenade. 
Mr. Richly and Captain Bowlow, who now rode 
up, walked their horses on each side of Mrs. 
PoDsooby's carriage, and drew up by it when she 
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ordered her coachman to stop opposite the For^ 
where the band of an European regunent now 
in garrison were performing for the entertain- 
ment of the company assembled. Mrs. Pon* 
sonby declared that she was excessively fond of 
music, and verified her assertion by talking with*^ 
out intermission to every one around her. Half 
her friends, upon distinguishing her &vours, rode 
up in succession to congratulate her upon the 
events of the morning. The moon had nseA 
brightly, and threw her mellow light over the 
gay group assembled in her beams. Mrs. Dun- 
das's carriage drew up a little behind Mrs. Pon- 
sonbA The band were performing with taste 
equal to the composition Mozart's beautifiil sir 
*^ Forget me not" Elizabeth Percy leaned 
over the side of the carriage to catch the de* 
lightful sounds ; her mind, tranquillized by the 
scene, gradually disengaged itself from surround- 
ing objects, and in the dear light of memory re* 
traced former times. Every note brought a 
vivid impression along with it, and she could 
almost fancy that she heard again the distinct 
articulation of words treasured by menxHyy 
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vlien she was suddenly startled by hearing her 
own name actually pronounced by a voice whidi 
she could not mistake, and which thrilled to her 
heart She locked up, and found that her ear 
had not deceived her. It was Bently. He 
stood dose by her, and the moonbeams whidi 
fidlon his speaking countenance showed the rap- 
tore wiiich sparkled in his dark eye^ as he seized 
with tranqwrt the trembling hand which was 
hdd out to him, and listened to the faint voice 
which expresMd her pleasure at seeing him re- 
covered from the wounds which the public prints 
had mentioned his having received. 

Fbra and Charlotte now took part in the re- 
cognition, and expressed undisguised satisfac- 
tion at dius seeing Captain Bently restored to 
health and his friends. ^ I assure you. Captain 
Bendy,** said Flora, << we watched as anxiously 
for die news of your successful entry into Ne- 
pml, as ever distressed damsels did of yore for 
tadingi of the gallant knight who was to deliver 
diem fitim capdvity.** 

Elisabeth felt thankful that the shadow in 
which she sat concealed the emotion which she 
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in yiiin tried to suppress. Charlotte inquired 
for her uncle, and how Captain Bently had 
made his appearance in such an un^)ected 
place and manner. In answer to her ques«- 
tions, he replied, that ^'he had left Colond 
Howard in perfect health, and that he was the 
bearer of letters which he would have the plea* 
sure to deliver as soon as possible; that he had 
that day arrived at his friend Colonel Cour^ 
ney's.'* "Then,'* added Flora, "we are to 
have the pleasure of your company at Mr& 
Ponsonby's party this evening.*' 

" I shall do myself that honor, Miss Hume." 
Colonel Courtney made his way to the oppo- 
site side of the carriage. "I did not know, 
ladies," he observed, " that my friend .from the 
jungles was a shipmate of yours, else I would 
have mentioned his name when I received his 
note." Elizabeth again felt thankful for having 
escaped such an intimation at such a time. 
^' But," continued the Colonel, " when I told 
him of the company I had left, and to which he 
was invited, I soon found that it would require 
little eloquence upon my part to persuade him 
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to aooompanj me; and, indeed, poor fellow, 
who can blame him, rusticating in the jungles 
as he has been? Would you believe, Miss 
Percy, that I once passed three years of my life 
without seeing a single European lady ? Oh ! I 
remember it with horror !'' 

During die Colonel's speech Captain Bendy 
explained to Elizabeth, that as soon as he un- 
derstood firom Courtney that by accepting Mrs. 
Pomonfay's polite invitadon, he should see her, 
he mohred, if possible, to anticipate the meet- 
ing by comii^ on the course, where he was told 
Mn. Ponsonby would certainly be, as he felt 
diat he had hardly courage to meet her for the 
first time in a large party, and that he did not 
p ots cM selMenial enough to delay it until ano- 
ther day. 

This oommunicadon only reached the ear for 
whidi it was intended. Flora was attending to 
the Colonel's lirely remarks, and though Char- 
lotte's ear was occupied with them, her eye wan- 
dered round the circle, clearly relieved by the 
moonlight, and at last rested upon a figure stand- 
ing a litde apart with folded arms and drooping 
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head; though he wore a bridal favour, he seemed 
like a person bending over the grave of his bu- 
ried hopes. 

That day Europe ships had come in, and 
many English letters had been deUvered ; had 
Fortescue received any to distress him? was 
the question which presented itself to Char- 
lotte's mind, as she returned incoherent answers 
}o the remarks Colonel Courtney was making 
upon the music. The music ceased; and as 
the carriages were moving off the ground, For- 
tescue walked across the glacis of the fort towards 
the river, making signs to his sice to lead his 
curricle round by the carriage road to the es* 
planade walk ; a well kept promenade, under a 
double row of trees, along the bank of the river, 
the general resort of those determined pedes- 
trians who prefer the use of their own limbs to 
that of their horses, and of invalids, who, too de- 
licate to bear the motion of a carriage, enjoy the 
the cool air off the river as they are gently car* 
ried backwards and forwards in their toujoos.''^ 

* An open seat like the body of a gi§y carried upon men's 
thoulders with poles. 
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There is yet a more numerous class than either 
of the two former by which it is frequented; 
tbo0e who having no wheeled conveyance, can- 
not mix with the gay throng upon the course, 
and are therefore contented to be set down by 
their bearers at the entrance of the esplanade^ 
irfiere they go out to walk, enjoying the double 
recreation of exercise and conversation. As the 
|daoe is especially intended for pedestrians, sen- 
tries ore jdaoed at each end to prevent the in- 
trusion of equestrians, or wheeled carriages of 
any kind. Here Fortescue lounged, foigetfol 
of time. Both O>lonel Courtn^and Captain 
Bently accompanied the ladies in their return, 
until the carriage turned in at Mrs. Ponsonb3r's 
gale, so that the conversation was general. Co- 
lonel Courtney pointed out to their observation 
tome brilliant fireworics, whidi the natives were 
fimy'mg off; an amusement in which they take 
fxcwiding delight, and which forms part of all 
their rejoidngs civil and religious. Charlotte 
followed with her eye the shooting meteors 
whidi ^Murkled along the deep blue vault; 
spangling their airy course with brilliant co- 
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ruscations until, suddenly bursting, they sank 
in darkness. Such, she silently thought, is the 
unsubstantial dream by which I willingly sufFer 
myself to be misled, and such will be its conclu* 
sion. 

On entering the house, Flora informed Mrs« 
Ponsonby, who had just alighted before them, 
<< that thejr had seen Colonel Courtney and his 
fiiend, who proves to be an old ship acquaint* 
ance,'* adding, '^ he has a common interest in 
illis evening^s festivity, and has arrived most c^* 
portunely to celebrate it.'' 
. Mrs. Ponsonby received the information with- 
out comment, only saying, << That music capti- 
vated me, and we have staid out so late, that if 
I do not make haste in dressing, my friends will 
have arrived before I am ready to rec^ve them." 
And she walked up to her brilliantly lighted 
dressing-room. 

There was no time to be lost. Elizabeth in 
vain endeavoured to arrange her dress to hersa- 
tisfiaction ; her very eagerness seemed to defeat 
its own intention. Flora and her aster inter- 
ehanged smiles as they observed the unwonted 
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anxiety of her ezertionsy but unwilling to in- 
crease the evident agitation of her spirits, f(»:- 
bore remark. Her cheeks glowed, her eyes 
beamed, and a sparkling lustre seem diffused 
over her whole appearance, unlike the general 
placid serenity of her manners. The certainty 
that she was beloved, and the dread of hearing 
the confirmation of all her hopes, chased each 
other over her mind, mantling her cheek, and 
filling her brilliant eye with tears. 

The sight of her sister's happiness almost 
relieved Charlotte fit>m the we^ht which de- 
pressed her own spirits; and Flora, possessing 
more firmness of character, though not less ten- 
deme» than Eliiabeth, spoke of her own con- 
cerns, with the view of engaging both sisters, 
and giving them time to collect their scattered 
spirits. 

Her kind intention succeeded to her wishes : 
warmly attached to her, they entered sincerely 
ioto her feelings, and thus brought their own 
into a fitter train for joining the gay assembly 
now collecting in the drawing-rooms. Every 
qre was turned upon the beautifiil trio as they 

VOL. II. B 
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entered, and Mrs* Russell heard with pleasure 
the expressk>iis of admiration which escaped 
from her friends as the Miss Percys advanced 
towards her. Bently handed Elizabeth to her 
chair, and seating himself by her, began in a 
general way to detail all that had occurred since 
the re-capture of the Cumberland. Their con* 
versation, though delightful to themselves, was 
too general to attract the notice of lookers on. 

Colonel Courtney, standing behind Mm. Poti- 
sonby's chair, was relating to her his surprize 
at finding his friend Bently, whom he had con* 
sidered a perfect stranger, so well known to 
many of the company present Mrs. Russell 
listened to an eloquent dissertaticm of Mr. 
Montague's upon the different styles of female 
beauty, which he illust]*ated by observations 
upon some of the party assembled. <« I would 
take Miss Percy," he proceeded, " as a model 
of Grecian beauty : the classical cast of har fest^ 
tures and toumure of head, with the air of 
taste, feeling, and elegance diffused over her 
whole person, approaches as near the beau ideal 
as anything earthly can do. Miss Hume has 
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the command uig, and, if I may be allowed the 
expression, the more robust graces of the North; 
the dear and independent emanation of vigour 
ofbody«kl integrity of mind. How open and 
candid is her calm, fair forehead, and how 
speaking and affectionate the steady beam of 
her deep blue eye! Miss Elizabeth Percy is 
Ejiglish, whoUy English ; a true personification 
of feminine loveliness and domestic grace.'' 

Mr. Montague had been for the last thirty 
years considered as an oracle of taste and 
refinement, and his approbation was as letters 
patent, whidi entitled the possessor to a fixed i 

rank in the gallery of beauty. Mrs. Russell 
knew that upon her first arrival he had pro- 
nounced her to be an elegant woman, which was 
of itself sufficient to establish her claims, even 
had her pretensions been less just than they 
actually were, and undoubtedly confirmed her 
opinion of his taste. 

Mr. Ponsonby went round the circle of his 
fair guests, and paid such attentions as became 
the president of the jockey club. *' Surely, Mrs. 
Russell,'' he exdaimed, after first asking Miss 

e2 
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Percy if she was going to the races, and being 
astonished at her indifference upon the subject, 
^^you will certainly attend the races, which 
take place next week, and show the Miss Percys 
some of the best sport in India. My Sir Peter 
Teazle is matched against Montressor's Rough 
Robin for two hundred gold mohrs,* and the 
bets are immense. We shall have glorious 
sporu I wish with all my heart that Wildfire 
Jack had arrived in time to be entered, but I 
only got him out of the ship last night. You 
have seen him, Montressor? A perfect beauty!** 
And he launched forth in his praises. Wild- 
fire Jack's points were, however, interrupted by 
a servant's presenting a note, which, on looking 
over, he handed to his wife, saying, <^ An ex- 
cuse from Fortescue — ill, he says." 

« Very extraordinary," said Mrs. Ponsonbjr; 
<^ I think I saw him out this evening." 

<< I do not know what has overtaken Fortescue 
lately," said Mr. Montressor, " but I never saw 
any man more changed — he actually shuM tbe 

* Equal to two pounds sterling. 
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society of his friends. Melville^ you, who se^ 
more of him than any one else, can perhaps tell 
us the reason?'' 

« I fear,** said Major Melville^ raising his 
head from a portfolio of views in the Eastern 
Islands, which he had been showing to Mi^ 
Hume and Mrs. Dundas, '< I fear that ill health 
prevents my firiend fix>m enjoying society as 
much as he has done. Few persons can delight 
more in agreeable society than Fortescue, and 
few people are more qualified to render society 
delightful/' 

^ Well, then, if that is the case,'' continued 
Montressor, *^I should suppose that there is 
something more than mere headache the matter 
with him. If I had ever known Fortescue to 
fidl in love, I should suppose something of that 
kind had happened to him now. But Mar* 
mion tripped with me yesterday for the first time 
in his life ; and why should not Fortescue fiiU 
in love?'* A query indeed it was impossible to 
answer, eq>ecially upon such an analogy; bat 
Major Melville^ like a skilfiil manoeuverer, not 
finding it easy to solve the question, answered 
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by proposing another, which served his purpose^ 
by diverting the attenticm of the many listeners 
who were now attracted from his friend's affiiirs 
to Marmion's misdemeanour, and carrying the 
narrator £ar from his first subject of inquiry. 
At the commencement of this interrogation, 
Mias Hume called Miss Percy to look at a fine 
view of Molacca, in which she pointed out the 
CkaomajQidant's residence. This examination 
and Mannion's esqploits together, occupied all 
parties until the consumah, making his sa- 
laams, announced dinner. 

Mr* Ponsonby was a professor of the ga?tro- 
nonuc art, and was as particular in the arrange*- 
mmt of his kitchen, as he was of his stable. He 
kept; a French, an English, and a Hindostanee* 
QQoks whQ produced pillaus, rhawaab^ and 
every variety <rf curry,, ixmumerable as they are^ 
equalling itx richness and flavour tha£ costly 
didi of the Mussulmahn princes. Nothing 
eould come up to the performance "of the sirdar 
bQwbeijee,t but the delight of his master, and his 



* Mussulmans are always reckoned the best coo\m in Indku 
t Hvdcook. 
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own fraternity, when they met to enjoy it. Mr* 
Ponaonby fed his own mutton, made his own 
butter, reared his own fowls and v^etables; in 
short, as everybody allowed, '^he understood 
bow to mal^e himself comfortable/' His ser* 
▼ants were all in as good training as his running 
horses. He got his cofiee in the Arab ships 
from Mocha, his tea direct from China, bis 
Madeira fix>m the Island, and the rest of his 
wines from one of the first houses in London* 
He lived in the world and for the wcnrld. His 
excellent appointment enabled him to ccHnmand 
most of the things which are usually called its 
comforts or its luxuries, aocorcBng to the taste of 
the speaker. 

One large dinner-par^ is so like another 
that description is superfluous* However ^piri^ 
tmMt the parties may be, it is wonderful what 
a general resemblance pervades all dinner-table 
conversation, and mortifying to think how much 
it depends on good cheer, and I shall qpare it 
to the reader; as also the minute detail of a 
question which bad fidlen under the cognixanoe 
of the Jockey Club at their last meetiogi Ante- 
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lope against Blackl^s, with which Mr. Fon-> 
sonby entertained Lady Westhorn daring the 
intervals of helping and taking wine with his 
guests. Elizabeth was seated between Bently 
and her constant attendant Colonel Courtney, 
who contrived to engross so much of her atten-^ 
tion that it was not until afler the cloth was re* 
moved, and his hookah brought to him, that she 
was able to listen to Bently, or give him an 
account of her imprisonment on board the Mars. 
The length of time passed at table after dinner, 
which to her used to be intolerable, to-night 
fled unheeded, and she could hardly credit the 
French clock in the drawing-room, which 
pointed past eleven as she came up. Music 
was proposed, and Isabella Owen had an oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting her really excellent per- 
formance ; for Mrs. Ponsonby, though without 
taste to relish, or industry to acquire any know- 
ledge of the science, was much too fashionable 
to be unprovided with instruments of all kinds, 
she had adopted the native idea, that those who 
can afford to hire others to provide amusement 
need not take that trouble themselves, and acted 
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upon it in everything but dancing, which she 
was by no means willing should be perfonned 
for her by proxy. 

Miss Owen finished her brilliant concerto 
amid the usual exclamations, << What taste!** 
*♦ Wcmderful execution !** <« Charming !'' «* De- 
Ughtful ! ** 

** Do, Miss Percy,** said Mrs. Russell, <<oblige 
us with that lovely duet which you sang with 
your sister last night. I know Eliscabeth will 
sing when I ask her, though it is not what she 
often does in public'* 

The same request was softly urged by Bendy, 
who prevailed ; the delight of obliging him was 
of itself sufficient to overbalance the dislike to 
sing in company. *^ Permit me. Miss Percy,** 
said Sir Robert Marshall, and he took her hand 
and led her to the harp, which he drew forward 
and adjusted for her, and turned over a pile of 
red morocco books on a gilt stand, to find the 
song in question, which he placed upon the 
music-frame, near which Bently had stationed 
himself to be ready in turning the leaves. 

A shade hung upon Charlotte*s lovely form, 

X 5 
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a$ sh< boat over thQ barpi md^ struck a few 
treoQibUng cords, but as she proceed^ her Voice 
flowed forth in a rich stream, and waked the 
so\A of harmony. EU^abeth^s liquid sweetness 
of tone fell like balm upon the ear; again they 
mingled and aficwded in notes ^^ of linked sweet- 
ness long drawn out." When the song ceaaed 
a general pau$e followed^ as if all felt their own 
yoices unworthy to succeed to such sounds, un* 
til Captain Bowlow, willing to say aomething 
agreeable to Mrs. Ponsonby, remarked that 
'^ the conclusion was worthy the commencemttit 
of such an auspicious day." 

" May we see many such amongst us !" echoed 
Colonel Courtney, as he advanced to hand Mrs* 
Russell to her carriage, which was now a»* 
nounced, and the party separated. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Whh dMe •oovaniag I feffgtt afl Uom; 

All seMOOSy •ad thmt dungt, all pleue alike. 

Paraoisb Lost. 

The day upon which Mrs. Dundas had m- 
▼ited her friends to dine with her at the gardens, 
happened to be that immediately after Miss 
Pulton's marriage ; and Mr. Russell proposed 
to his lady, that they diould take that oppor- 
tuni^ of showing the Miss Percys the Botimi- 
cal Gardens ; one of the few sights to be seen 
by strangers. ** I think, my dear,** said he, ^* if 
it will not fatigue you too much, that we can 
tiff at the usual hour, and set out immediately 
after; we shall then have time enough before 
dark to see all that is to be seen. The weather 
is cool, we shall have moonlight returning, and 
the Mahomedan illumination for the last night 
of the Dowally.'' 

** I think, Russell, you have made a 
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trraiigeinent; we can ask those of our friends 
who are going to Dundas, for tiffin here, and 
when we reach the gardens, our friends there 
will also go with us." 

<< Always kind and considerate for others, " 
said Mr. Russell, with a placid smile ; ^^ but I 
must take care of you. I shall send off your 
tonjon and bearers, with abimdance of chattahs, 
to be in waiting in the garden when you arrive. 
J know that you are quite unequal to the fatigue 
of walking; and though Miss Percy ^nd Miss 
Elizabeth like it, they will require chattahs to 
defend them from the sun.'' 
. All the ladies returned thanks for the intended 
littention to their comfort, and the proceedings 
dosed. 

Bently, with delight, availed himself of Mrs. 
Russell's invitation to make one of the number, 
when he called in the morning to present the 
letters of his friend Colonel Howard. Fortescue 
was also asked, but, as usual, a previous engage- 
jnent to spend the day at Dr. Dundas's, was 
pleaded as his excuse. However, Colonel 
Com*tn^9 Mr. Montressor, and Sir Robert 
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Mardudl, were in willii^ attendance. As soon 
at tiffin was over, the carriages were ordered, 
and all set forth. They turned up the cross^ 
road opposite the fort, where th^ had a fine 
panoramic view of Calcutta on the right ; Chou** 
ringhee on the left; with Fort William, the 
river, and shipping in front. Clear deep purple 
douds upon the horiaon, gave a brilliant relief 
to the white pillared buildings whieh were be« 
fore them, bringing them out with almost ani* 
mated individuality. Slanting sunbeams fell 
in lines across the giassy plain, br^htly tinging 
the top of some tall cocoa-nuts; or fnaging 
with gold the clumps of bamboos, as they reared 
their feathery sprays in the air, and closed in 
tlie distance, marked by the thin silvery vapoiir 
running along the ground, which indicates the 
presence of the cold weather. As they pro* 
ceeded on the race-ground, they found the road 
tlironged by the white-robed sons of the needle; 
Durxees, in hundreds, returning from their 
daily labour in Calcutta to their own villages 
round Garden reach; and Sices leading out 
their horses to air, every one holding his pato- 
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quet upon his finger, and industriously teadung 
the birds, with true Mahomedan pie^, to repeat 
their prayers. 

There are those who travel and find it barren, 
bU fi*oiii ^^ Dan to Beersheba ; " and there 
are those who find never-&iling objects of in* 
terest in every change of atmosphere, in every 
variation of landscape, and, above all, in every 
variety of the human race. 

• The first see nothing in Bengal but a dead 
flat Cities, ^^ which are not in the least like 
London," and ^^ people, that the world neither 
knows nor cares anything about.'' The last, 
even in a ride to the gardens, find enough to ex- 
ercise reason and to feed imagination. A drive 
of five miles brought our party to the Ghaut by 
Dr. Dundas's house, where they were immedi- 
atdy joined by his family and guests ; and as his 
boat was hardly su£Eicient for the accommoda- 
tion of so large a party, the superintendant's 
boleau'"' was also in waiting. The dandies 
knew their business, and soon landed our firiends 

■'■ ■ ■ ' ' ' — ■■ ■ 

- * A bo«i with a nice cabin^ with Veottian blinds all round.' 
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60 the steps bebw the superintendaiit^s houae^ 

wbem Mr. Rose in person waited to do the ho-^ 

nours; and then he led them under a flowery 

arcade of climbing plants to his beautiful reai^ 

dcDoe. Mrs. Russell fimnd h&r Umjon and 

betrers all ready, and in it she proceeded at a 

gentle pace; while her husband and Mr. Rose 

walked by her, anxious to show what he called 

his Nepaul mountains, while daylight lasted. 

These miniatures he had constructed of briek- 

stones, brought by the ships for baUast, and 

whatever else he could find fit for his purpose^ 

eyen the bones of aUigators, as Bengal does not 

produce a stone of any kind, not even a pebUe 

as large as a nut. The soil is either stiff day 

or light sand, but by skilful management and 

intermixture, it forms good garden ground ; as 

these little mounts covered with hill plants could 

bear witness. While the rest of the party di^ 

vided themselves into different groups and 

walked on. Captain Bendy contrived to detain 

Elisabeth, to show her a genuine sweet briar 

from England, and seized the opportuniQr to 

open his heart before her* He assumed hert 
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that he would not have ventured to do so, un- 
less sanctioned by Colonel Howard; and he 
pressed her with manly eloquence to tell him 
his fate^ which she must have been sensible had 
from their first meeting depended upon her; 
without speaking, she extended her hand, but 
that mute action conveyed more than words, 
and amply repaid all his toils and suiFerings. 

In hearing mutual explanations, time flew 
unheeded; until they were roused by the voice 
of Mr. Rose, telling them that he had been 
waiting for the last half hour, and adding, as he 
drew near, " I think, Miss Percy, from the un- 
common animation of my friend Bently, he must 
be lecturing to your sister upon botany. No- 
thing exhilirates the spirits so much, particu- 
larly when you have attentive pupils ; and you 
observe how industriously Miss Elizabeth is ex- 
amining that passion-flower." 

" Really, Elizabeth," said her sister, willing 
to change the conversation, << though you have a 
fine view here through the leafy arcades of this 
magnificent Banian, you have lost much by not 
seeing the Alps, and the lakes at their ieet^ 
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acbmed, as they al*e, by the wide flowering lotutf 
of the Ganges and the KiW 

^ And rich," added Mrs. Russell, whose ton» 
jon now came up, *^ in the vegetable treasures 
of every dime, from our own modest and hum- 
ble violet, which I have never seen in India be« 
fore, to the aloe of a hundred years.** 

The sun had been set some dme, and its dis* 
appearance followed by a few minutes of soft 
dear twilight, which was soon lost in the moon's 
effulgent beams, as she rode brightening in her 
beauty f through the dark blue depths of ether, 
shining with stars which no cloud obscured* 
The season had its influence upon all, according 
to thdr difierent characters and feelings. Bently 
hardly fdt the earth he trod upon. Elizabeth 
seemed to him like the planet over head, mildly 
and beautifully shedding light around her. 

Fortescue, for the first time during the even- 
ing, drew near Charlotte, as if impdled by the 
wish to take part with her in the general satis* 
fiKrtion, which silently, but perceptibly, extended 
its drde ; but checking himself as if he felt that 
be was about to take a privilege which did not 
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bdcmg to htm, he walked by her side in silence. 
Sir Robert Marshall, eloquent upon the beauQr 
of the night and loveliness of the scene, quoted 
aH the poets, ancient and modem, aud appealed 
to Mbs Percy for the truth of their descriptions. 
We may <^ bless the useful light which guides 
us to our boats, though it oould have been sel- 
dom less wanted than this night.'' 

A moment before getting in, the whole party 
lingered upon the steps to observe the bank^ of 
flie river where they were unoccupied by Eu* 
rbpean houses. It was the last night of the Do* 
wally, the great Mussulman fete, after their 
month's fast of the Ramazan, and the river, 
according to cust(mi, was covered with thousands 
of floating lights carried gently down by the cur* 
rent of the sti^eam, while the edge was in many 
places marked out by lines of little lamps, and 
the mosques aud trees, wherever there were na- 
tive huts, were brilliantly illuminated. Coloured 
paper lanterns, suspended from tall bamboos^ 
floated over the dark jungle, from which long 
processions issued in different directions, brilliant 
in the light of flashing flambeaux, r^kctedfr(Hn 
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tbo talc palaces, which, by means of long poles, 
were IxHne on men's shoulders. These glitter«- 
ing edifices, reared to a great height, oma^ 
tBeBted wiUi foil of every odour, and lighted hy 
sborei of lanterns of the same materials, were 
•iirroundfid by shouting multitudes, widi their 
usual discordant Bengalee accompaniments ol 
tomtoms and condbes. Perhaps there is no city 
in the world which gives so much emjdoyment 
as (Calcutta to those who sid)6ist by the manufiic*- 
ture of what the natives term, ^ Deckna ke 
cheese, ** — things to look at 

When the events of this evening were com* 
tnunicaled by Charlotte to Mrs. Ruasdl, her snr^ 
prise and vexation were so great, as for a moment 
to make her forget her accustomed urbanity, and 
she inquired, in a voice somewhat qtuGker and 
sharper than Ae ever permitted herself to use, 
^^ What can be your sister^s inducement^ Miss 
Percy, toactasshe doesPor whatcanbeG)loncl 
Howard's^ to authorise it ?^ 

<^ My sister,** replied Miss Percy, ^ is much 
attached to Captain Bently, and my unde rt* 
•peels and esteems him so highly, that he is coop 
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vinced that he is promoting the happiness of 
both parties.** ** I am surprised, Charlotte, to 
hear you talk in this way, or justify Elizabeth,** 
rejoined Mrs. Russell. ^^ Love in men is natural 
and proper ; it is an homage which every hand** 
some woman has a right to expect ; but that she 
should be so weak as to think of returning it^ 
does not, I own, coincide with my ideas of strict 
propriety ; grace and talents were given to wo» 
men that they might establish themselves in A 
situation where these gifts might be felt and ap- 
preciated.'* " And that, my dear Mrs. Russell,'' 
said Miss Percy, " Elizabeth has secured to her- 
self.** " You mistake me, Charlotte," returned 
Mrs. Russell ; ^^ a husband's approbation or ad^ 
miration is very well, very proper, but it is not 
all ; who thinks of always keeping fine jewels 
locked up in a box? the owner himself would 
soon forget their value, but he remembers it 
when they are admired and coveted by all who 
see them. Jewels of the first lustre must be well 
set, and advantageously placed, to be estimated 
as they ought to be. A woman of delicacy and 
knowledge of the world*' — Charlotte smiled Qt 
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ibe oonjiinction — ^^ will, never let such a folly as 
love make her forget herself, and what the workt 
expects of her; at all events, a reasonable wo^ 
nian could never prefer a mere competence with 
any man on earth, to rank, fortune, and const-: 
deration in socieQr ; and these, from Elizabeth '& 
beauty and connexions, I know to be within her 
reach.*' 

« 

Mrs. Russell said no more, but, in her own 
mind she pitied the ignorance that could lead to 
Hich a choice, and felt that youth, beauty, and 
accompUshments, were thrown away upon a girl 
who could bestow them upon a Captain in the 
army, and be contented to inhabit the jungles^ 
Uve in a bungalow, and ride in a buggy with a 
single chaprasqr to attend her ; when she might 
have been the honoured wife of a Calcutta 
Judge, blazing in diamonds, and surrounded by 
silver sticks, moving like a sun, the centre of a 
system, giving law in the empire of fiishion, and 
shedding light and brilliancy upon all within the 
sphere of her attraction. 

There were some words in Mrs. Russell's die* 
course which she used in rather a di£brent sense 
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to that in which Charlotte understood them. 
Her very favourite expression delicacy was one 
of this number. Mrs. Russell's delicacy of mind 
gave her an utter abhorrence of inconvenience 
in all its shapes and forms, and every thing that 
could promote it. Refinement, comfort, and 
wealth, were in her mind synonymous terms ; or 
at least so incorporated that they could never be 
separated. The actual sight of suffering and 
faces covered with tears, was more ; than she 
could endure. The poets only can make tears 
an ornament of beauty, and she tastefully pre- 
ferred their sweet delineations to the miserable 
reality. The delicate state of her nervous sys- 
tem, as her medical adviser Doctor Fairspeech 
told her, required repose ; her frame needed rest, 
and her mind should be filled with agreeable 
objects to prevent the wear and sufferii^ which 
delicate minds are subject to. Het sensibility 
was too acute to permit her taking part in the 
sorrows of her friends; all it would allow her to 
do for them was sincerely to enter into their joys 
and prosperity. Taking advantage of the sym- 
pathetic points which here presented themselves 
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Mim Featcy produced a letter in winch her uncle 
desired that she would request the direction of 
Mrs. Russell's acknowledged taste, to order what- 
ever was proper for his dear Elizabeth; at the 
same time inclosing a blank draft upon his 
agents, to be .filled up as Mrs. Russdl might 
deem requisite. This well timed acknowle^e- 
ment upon Colonel Howard's part had its effect, 
and disposed Mrs* Russell to show the taste he 
had given her credit for, in her el^ant choice of 
Eliaabeth's bridal paraphernalia. 

It was settled that the marriage should take 
place early in the next month. The intervening 
time was spent bjr most of the parties very much 
to their own satisfaction. Bently's handsome 
exterior and gentlemanly manner gained so 
much upon Mrs. Russell*s good opinion, that 
had be been a civil instead of a military servant, 
he woukl have been just the husband she could 
have chosen for Elizabeth. As it was, he found 
such favour in her eyes, that he spent his time 
almost exclusively at her house. 

Fortescoe was still at Calcutta, detained fay 
government business. A settled melancholy 
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seemed to devour him. He came seldom to 
Mrs. Russell's, but in society like that of Cal- 
cutta, it was impossible but that they should 
often meet, and then he seemed rather to strive 
to meet Charlotte with composure than to shun 
her. Flora Hume had become Mrs. Melville, 
and embarked with her husband on his going to 
take possession of his command. Caroline Owen 
had, with much parade, bestowed her fair hand 
upon her obsequious attendant, and was anxi- 
ously looking towards the close of the cold wea- 
ther, at which time she had resolved to wind up 
by a fancy ball, in return for all the attentions 
she had received. In the mean time she waa^ 
busy in preparing the dress, and assisting at the 
rehearsal of parts of a band of itinerant musi- 
cians, which her sister intended to head. She 
herself had intended to figure as Queen Eliza- 
beth holding the revels at Kenilworth, and the 
masquers were to be introduced for her royal 
diversion. Nothing could afford a better oppor- 
tunity for the display of the magnificent contents 
of her jewel-box, and it would also be equally 
favourable for the exhibition of her sister's ac^ 
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€6mp1ishments» Richly should be Leicester, 
and Sir Walter Scott's masterly* description 
should stand in place of master of the ceremo- 
nies. This was such a happy thought that as 
soon as it became generally known in Calcutta, 
Mr. Richly found votaries eager to fill every 
part, from the coiurtly throng of <^ gay knights 
and fair ladies," to the morris-dancer with his 
cap and bells. 

Elizabeth and Bently were anxious that upon 
their marriage Charlotte should consent to be- 
come a member of their family ; and Charlotte 
was equally so to be with them, and to quit Cal- 
cutta. Jt was not, however, an easy matter to 
reconcile Mrs. Russell to this arrangement She 
oould not be brought to relinquish the society of 
both sisters at the same moment, and nothing, 
perhaps, but the necessity of change of air for 
Miss Percy oould have made her grant a willing 
tflient. Charlotte had in vain endeavoured to 
combat the melancholy which was day by day 
undermining her health, and, in such a climate^ 
languor of body increased the dejection of mind 
under which she laboured. Mrs. Rustelly bow* 

VOL. II. f 
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ever, begged that she would stay with her whiles 
Bendy and her sist^ remained at Barrac^pore. 
Lord Glencardme, as a testimony of his up- 
probation of Captain Bentl/s conduct in the 
field, had, since his return to Calcutta, paid him 
the most flattering Attenti<m ; and when his con- 
sent to the marriage was asked (a ceremony 
which every servant of the Company is obliged 
to observe) kindly offered him the use of one of 
the beautiful bungalows in the park at Barrack- 
pore, until his boats should be in readiness to 
proceed to his station. Thither accordingly 
Captain and Mrs. Bendy had proceeded imme* 
diately on their marriage ; and, in the cstha 
which succeeded, Miss Percy felt die solitude of 
her situation to be insupportable. In the midst 
of the gaiedes of Calciutta she was solitary. One 
after another, die friends in whom she felt an 
interest, or who were interested in her, had lefit 
her. She still walked the same round, but she 
met them no more. Had she been permitted to 
dectine society, or to have enjoyed die society of 
natdrein her works, her mind would not have 
BifBmkf «s it now did, in dtdl stagnation. She no 
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more met with FcNTtescue ; once ber sister's nutr- 
rii^ week ptssed after week, and sdll he came 
not One evening, when Mrs. Russdl and she 
had returned from their ride, and walked up to 
the front verandah, where Mr. Russell was re* 
posing himself in die starlight, she heaid Mon- 
tresBor say, in answer to some question he had 
put regarding Fortescue, *^ I fear he is &lli«g 
mto very bad health ; he looks miserably ill, and 
his spirits seem entirely to have left him.'' Mrs. 
Russell was too quick sighted not to obsore that 
be was not the only suffisrer, and observed it 
with regret, as she had now other views for Char« 
fotCe, to whom she was as much attached as it 
was possible for her to be bej^nd her own roof; 
or, more properly, if we are critical enough to 
inspect all the component parts of which her re- 
gard was formed, whose well bei^g she wished to 
promote, as it re-acted upon ber own comfort. 

Qiarlotte Percy was bcauliful in penon» 
charming in manned, and elagBntinmiiKl» audi 
aaore than all, her condacifwas fco n dad upon 
principle. Thoagh these ware . -andowasoals 
which Mrs. UfumM oanld jM>t.appriwiaf it ilhiy 
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ought to be appreciated, she felt them strongly 
as the world feels them. Misis Percy's accom- 
plishments were acceptable to her taste; the 
cultivation of her mind relieved the tedium of 
Indian life, her manners graced it, and the 
loveliness of her person stamped these qualities 
with the seial of the world's approbation. Add 
to them rank and fortune, and the rectitude g£ 
her principles would enable her to carry them 
high, like a fair banner without spot, streaming 
over the heads of the multitude. This was pre- 
cisely the kind of friend whom any woman of 
elegant taste would wish to produce. 

It had not escaped Mrs. Russeirs observation, 
that, in proportion as Fortescue's attentions had 
been remitted. Sir Robert Marshall's had been 
increased, and the very next morning fully ex- 
plained the motive. Mrs. Russell and Miss 
Percy were in the drawing-room when he en- 
tered ; the former writing notes under the jpun- 
kah, the latter drawing near a window. ' After 
paying his compliments to both ladies, and in«- 
quiring when they had heard from Mrs. Bently^ 
he remarked to Mrs. Russell, " that the concerA 
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Miss Percy seemed to feel at being separated 
from her sister rendered her, if possible, still 
more lovely and interesting. He will be a for- 
tunate man, Mrs. Russell, who can reconcile 
her to a yet greater separation.'' He hesitated, 
as if waiting for Mrs. Russell's encouragement 
lo proceed ; but she felt too sincerely what was 
due to the dignity of womanhood to grant it, 
and merely maintained the attitude of a com-* 
placent listener. ^< Shall I confess to you, Mrs. 
Russell," he proceeded, ^^ that if that lot were 
mine I should think life too short to manifest 
my gratitude. Have I your permission, my 
dear friend, to address your lovely niece?" 

Mrs. Russell, although she feared from late 
observations that Sir Robert's suit would prove 
unsuccessful, still felt that there was some repu- 
tation attached to having refused a title. Trudf 
ilie would infinitely prefer that it should be ac- 
cepted, and she was very willing that the effort 
iliould be fairly made. Had it not been for 
Elizabeth's strange perversity, which preferred 
Captain Bently to the Honourable Mr. Mon- 
tresK>r, it would never have entered Mrs. Rut- 
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sell's head to doubt it; as- it was» she thoi:^it 
ihe chance wordi trying, and, however it might 
terminale, fdt gratified that the jNroposal should 
be made. She therefore with the best grace 
granted her cordial assent, and even gratified 
Sir Robert with widhes for his success. It was 
not her intention to lose his acquaintance^ and 
attendance in public ; therefore she resolved to 
stand his fiiend in the affair, terminate how it 
would. 

Charlotte had gone on quietly drawing, with- 
out being in the least sensible that she was the 
subject of ccmversation, until Sir Robert ad-^ 
vanced to her table with some complimentary 
observation upcm her work, and took the oppor- 
tunity which Mrs. Russell's leaving the room 
g&ve him to lay his hand and fortune at her 
feet. Miss Per^ heard him with unfeigned 
surprise and distress. Ha* gentle nature shrunk 
from the pain she must ii^ct; but she mildly^ 
though steadily, persisted in her denial. 

Sir Robert, perhaps under the influence of a 
little self love, was at first willing to attribute 
her refasal to her dread of separation fixun her 
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uMTj and in ocmsequenoe propo0ed every alle» 
viatkm. When at length he was brought to per- 
edve that it was quite independent of the sub* 
ject, he yielded the pmnt, bowed to the groundf 
and made a precipitate retreat^ in sorrow, not 
unmixed with something of the anger whidi all 
men feel at bdng subjected to what they con* 
oeive the humiliaticm of a refiisaL 

After he was gone, Charlotte still bent o?er 
her drawing, vexed at the distress she caused, 
and almost dreading what Mrs. Russell would 
say on the subject; and when that lady made 
her i^pearance, Miss Percy hastened to antici- 
pate what she felt was to be got over, by cauf 
didly stating to her all that had passed. Mrs. 
Russdl listened with less impatience and leas 
vexation than she had done upon a former ooei^ 
sion, though she could not forbear pointing out 
to Charlotte the brilliant fate she was casting 
firom her, and earnestly begging her to reflect 
that, if she ever intended to settle in life, she 
could certainly hardly expect a second time to 
meet with so many advantages concentrated in 
one person — ^ Fortune — diarming manners-— 
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splendid prospects, and consideration in society. 
And in addition to all these, Miss Percy, do 
you think it nothing to have a permanent rank 
established, which is recognized the whole world 
over ? You know his title is ancient and here- 
ditary; and firom his uncle he will inherit a 
princely estate. Pardon the freedom, my dear 
Charlotte, which is caused by my affection for 
you; but surely, if you were not pre-engaged, 
you could not be insensible to such advantages." 
Miss Percy, in perfect sincerity, protested that 
no engagement whatever existed, and begged 
that Mrs. Russell would not urge her farther 
upon a subject where her part was taken. 

The occurrence of this event was yet another 
reason for Miss Percy's anxiety to leave Cal- 
cutta, and also a means of reconciling Mrs. Rus- 
sell to her departure, as she now saw all her 
hopes frustrated of detaining her in the way she 
could wish; and when a letter arrived from 
Barrackpore, saying that Bently would be in Cal- 
cutta the next day but one, to attend her in her 
little journey,Mrs. Russell made no further objec- 
tion; only Mr. Russell, with his usual kindness^ 
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said he would himself have the pleasure of driv- 
ing Miss Percy half way, and then putting her, 
he hoped, safely into the hands of her brother- 
in-law; therefore he b^ged she would write to 
her sister, and communicate his improvement 
upon the original arrangement ; hoping, at the 
same time, that a staff appointment for Bendy 
in Calcutta would soon give Mrs. Russell and 
him the pleasure of their society. The inter- 
vening time was spent by Miss Percy in neces- 
sary preparations, and paying farewell visits. 
She reserved that for Mrs. Dundas until the 
last, feeling it to be that in which she was most 
interested. 
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CHAPTER V. 

When Hope, alas ! has quenched her light. 
We wither in oar bloom ; 
Unheeding health, and joy, and life. 
We dread, yet make, our doom. Song. 

The eyening before Miss Percy's departure 
for the upper provinces, she drove down to the 
gardens to take leave of her estimable friend 
Mrs. Dtmdas. From the servants she learned 
upon her arrival that their mistress had gone 
out to take her evening ride, but would certainly 
be at home at dinner. Miss Percy therefore 
walked up stairs with the intention of awaiting 
her return, and enjoying the view of the river in 
the back verandah. She was so occupied in the 
recollection of the hours she had passed there 
with Flora, and the pleasure she had enjoyed, 
that, until she was close up to the flower stage, 
she did not observe a gentleman who behind it 
leaned over the open balustrade ; and, turning at 
the sound of her steps, discovered Fortescue, 
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thin, baggard, and wretched* He started ai the 
sight of Charlotte, and her name burst from his 
lips as if unable to believe his eyes» whkh also 
saw a change in her. *^ Miss Percy^ you have 
been ill ! '* and he anxiously advanced to take 
her trembling hand, as she faintly articulated 
<< I have not been well,'' and sunk upcm the gar* 
den chair behind her. 

*< O, Charlotte ! " he exclaimed, in a voice oif 
heart-piercing misery, ^^ could you but know — 
dare I but tell you, what is passing here ! " and 
he pressed his hand upon his heart, which almost 
beat audibly under the agony of his emotions. 
*< But, no! tliat can never be;" and he reliu*- 
quished the hand he held. ^< You would despise 
me as I despise myself! ** and suddenly drawing 
near to her, he said, with a look of anguish, 
^ Do not think hardly of me. Miss Percy ; when 
you know all, forgive me, and forget my mad- 
ness." 

Charlotte had listened in breathless amaze- 
ment, until his last appeal smote upon her heart, 
and she burst into tears. Fortescue made a dis- 
tracted movement, as if he would leave her, but 
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instantly cast himself impetuously at her feet. 
** You have been ill," fixing his eyes upon her 
pale and wasted countenance ; " and, wretch 
that I am, my violence has terrified you." 
" Rise, Mr. Fortescue ! rise ! " said . Charlotte 
earnestly; "be calm, and listen to me." "No!" 
he returned passionately : " let me grovel here 
for ever ; until you have promised that you will 
not despise me." 

** O, rise ! " returned Charlotte, starting from 
her seat; "it is impossible any conduct of yours 
could ever merit such a thought." 

" Generous and noble ! " he exclaimed. " Why 
cannot I lay bare my heart before you ? I have 
yet one request to make ere I remove myself for 
ever from your presence. But it is madness — 
it must not be ! " and he rushed from the ve- 
randah down stairs, and threw himself into his 
curricle, for which he had just been waiting 
when Miss Percy entered. 

Poor Charlotte, overcome by the scene, 
seemed rivetted to the spot, until the sound of 
his wheels rolling over the gravel assured her 
that he was indeed gone, and brought the relief 
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of tears. The dread " for ever *' sounded in hci» 
ears, and the certainty that some insuperable 
obstacle existed, which made Fortescue as mise- 
rable as herself, oppressed her breaking hearty 
and almost took from her the power of respiitn 
tion. She wept for some time without intermis^ 
sion, and when Mrs. Dundas came home it had 
become so dark that she did not perceive what 
her friend had suffered. She tried to persuade 
Charlotte to stay dinner with her, but her pro- 
mise given to Mrs. Russell excused her. From 
Mrs. Dundas she had before learned that, in go- 
ing down the jBay of Bengal, Major and Mrs. 
Melville had encountered very severe weather, 
and that their vessel had been forced to put into 
Cfaittagong. Now she heard with pleasure, as 
it gave her a prospect of meeting them, that 
wliile detained there Major Melville had received 
a letter requiring his immediate presence at Be* 
nares, where he had been before stationed, and 
tlmt in consequence Flora and he had proceeded 
to tlmt station without delay. 

Afler taking an affectionate leave of Mrs. 
Dundas and her excellent husband, who warmljr 
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npresami his wishes^ as be put her mto the car-^ 
rii^ that chaBge of air might benefit her healthy 
Mifls Percy bade farewell to the gardens. Her 
ride home was cheerless and melancholy; the 
night was cold, and in aconrdance with her 
feelings; and a thick white fog, common in 
Bengal, after sunset in the cold weather, ob- 
scured every object, and made her progress 
very slow. The density of the mist rendered it 
impossible for the coachman to direct his horses^ 
and neither lamps nor musalgies were of the least 
service, so he was even obliged to give them the 
bridle, and let them find their own way back. 
Miss Percy, on turning out of Dr. Dundas's 
gate, put down one of the glasses to endeavour 
to ascertain the road, but it was impossible to 
distinguish any object in the sea of thick white 
vapour by which she was surrounded. The 
horses' heads were undiscernable ; even the mu- 
salgies, who, fearing to be separated fi'om the 
carriage, had^one on each side seized the traces, 
and finding the lights of no use to the coach- 
man, held them to the horses, were quite un- 
distinguishable. Miss Percy, alarmed at find- 
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ing kersdf idone in aucb an umisiial sitnatioiv 
demanded of the coachman, *< what he meant 
to do.*' 

He answered in Hindoatanee, which she now 
began to comprehend a little, << Your slave will 
take care. Do not let fear eat yoar heart If 
we do not go near the tank on the plain, and if 
we take the right entrance at the Kidderport 
bridge, there is no danger. My horses are very 
wise ; they know tlie way to their own stable*'' 

Composed by this assurance, doubtful as it 
was, Charlotte put up the glass, and sunk quietly 
into a comer, revolving in her own mind all that 
had pasKd, and the necessity there was of rout- 
ing herself from the languor which she felt was 
benumbing her faculties. Thus left to their own 
guidance, tlie horses put down their heads, and 
step by step picked cautiously their way, and at 
length arrived safely at home, notwithstanding 
the denseness of the fog, and without other in* 
temiption than once or twice straying a little out 
of the right road as they crossed the open plain* 

Stiff with cold, suffering, and fiitigue, Miss 
Percy required Mr. Russell's assistance to aligfat. 
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who had^ on hearing the wheels, run out to meet 
her. Mrs. Russell had delayed dinner for her 
coming, and, as the clock struck nine a few mir 
Hutes befoire her arrival, had become alarmed at 
her long delay, and had just given orders, to 
send out a whole battalion of bearers and cha- 
prassys with lamps to look for her. Charlotte 
would willingly have retired to her own room ; 
but she felt that, however much she required 
rest, such a step on the last evening would be 
unkind to those who had been so kind to her. 

" I should have been more miserable about 
you, Charlotte," said Mrs. RusseU, " had I not 
known that you were under the care of Russell's 
coachman, who has driven him for the last twenty 
years, and knows every step of the garden road, 
and is as good a whip as any Mussulman in, In- 
dia ; and there is such a perfect understanding 
between the natives and their horses that you 
might fancy they had some means of communir 
cation together unknown to us." " The secret, 
I believe," returned Mr. Russell, " consists in 
kindness and constant association. Of good 
sices you may say, that they live with their 
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horses, sleep with them, and, not unfrequently, 
eat with them ; that is to say, take part with 
them in the contents of the grain bag/' 

Perceiving how much Miss Percy wanted 
rest, Mrs. Russell rose early firom table, and ac^ 
oompanied her to her room, where she ordered 
tome mulled claret to be carried, which she iiH 
listed on Miss Percy's taking, to prevent the 
bad effects of the cold. 

^ I trust, my love," she said, as she kissed her 
cheek, " that you will soon r^ain your strength 
and colour in the upper provinces, and return to 
me next cold weather.*' 

Charlotte thanked her for the wish, and for all 
her kindness to her sister and herself, with affec- 
tion and sincerity ; for she felt that Mrs< Russell 
had manifested attention and regard for her, 
even in things where their ideas could not coin^ 
cide : she took farewell then, as she could not 
think of disturbing Mrs. Russell at the early 
hour at which she was to depart. 

Before seeking the rest she so much needed^ 
Charlotte entered fully upon the difficult and 
humiliating office of self-examination, and took 
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liendf sarknsly to task for the feelu^ she was 
indulgii^. She felt the sinfukiess of the thank* 
less receptkm or rejection of the many hlessii^ 
offered to her, and the widsiedness of slighting 
ally l^ecause one single good had beai withheld^ 
<< Shall I snfiPer my talents^ such they are, to lie 
dormant? my health to fade, and my youth to 
consume ? Shall I, thus resisting God's will, fill 
my friends with disappointment and sorrow? 
Ah no, I can never be so ungrateful. I shall 
exert every power with which I am endowed, to 
struggle against this ill-fated passion, and sinr 
cerely endeavour to seek strength where alcme 
it can be found, to enable me cheerfully to sub- 
mit to what in His wisdom He sees the best.'' In 
conformity with this wise resolution, she on her 
knees poured out her oppressed heart before her 
GUkL The mists which passion draws over the 
earth-born mind, b^an to disperse ; and as her 
heart rose in fervent aspirations to do His wiQ, 
her agitated feelings became more calm, and a 
holy confidence spread over her mind, that as 
He had vouchsafed to show her the way, He 
would assist her to walk therein. 
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She roM in the nunmingy if not happier, at 
least more at rest ; she saw clearly the patli 
which lay befixre her, and her resolution was 
taken. Let not those who have never expe- 
rienced Divine assistance, because they have 
never sought it, think it unnatural that a girl of 
nineteen should resolutely struggle against the 
evils which her reason saw, and her heart felt. 
Sorrow and suffering are feelings so utterly r&- 
pii^gnant to human nature, that every creature 
jwdtf to get rid of them if they can, though the 
means taken are often not adequate to the end. 
The unthinking strive to fly fix>m them; the 
vicious to dissipate them; the worldly to coun- 
teract them ; the virtuous alone seek to know 
where they have their rest, that they may be 
enabled to apply the remedy. 

Punctual to his hour, Charlotte found Mr. 
Russell in waiting to conduct her, and he exr 
pressed great satisfaction at seeing her some* 
ii^iat recovered from the effects of her last night's 
expedition. The mornings were now so cold 
that she was glad to accept his proposal, and 
have a large cloak over her pelisse and shawl. 
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Though the sun had begun to show himself over 
the horizon before they crossed the Marattah 
ditch, the ancient boundary of the city of Cal- 
cutta, they were able to keep the hood of the 
phaeton down. The whole way is well shaded 
by double rows of fine trees, under which it is 
as smooth as a bowling-green — trees, which 
always shady and always green, afford as effir 
cient shelter in January as in the leafy mondi 
of June. Natives on either hand were busied in 
gathering in the third harvest of their fertile 
year; yams, potatoes, and an infinite variety 
of Hindostanee vegetables; 

At the usual places of changing horses, or 
*' Coxe*s Bungalow," as it is familiarly called} 
Captain Bently waited for Miss Percy. Chaiv 
lotte thought she had never seen him look so 
weU. Every turn of his countenance, every 
accent of his voice, spoke the perfect happiness 
that reigned within. Mr. Russell regarded him 
for a moment with undisguised pleasure, and 
shaking his hand cordially, said, " Now I for- 
give you, Bently, for running away with our sweet 
Miss Elizabeth ; since I am certain that she is 
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better with you than with us." He then en- 
treated that Charlotte would hot omit to write 
fix)m every station in their route; and parted 
fix)in her and Bently with great regret, sayings 
** I shall miss you, Miss Percy, at my solitary 
breakfast. My horses are changed. Farewell ! '* 
and he retraced his steps at the moment Miss 
Percy and Bently in his buggy started off in th^ 
opposite direction. 

Bently talked, and Charlotte listened, for 
^out of the fulness of the heart the mouth 
speaketh ; ** and she resolutely tried to turn her 
thoughts from dwelling upon the contrast his 
animated appearance and conversation pre- 
sented, with what she had witnessed in Mrs. 
Dundas's verandah. Bently told her how many 
times he had gone' up and down the river, and 
bow often he had rambled over its banks, in 
history renowned, with no companions but his 
riAey his native servants, and his own thoughts ; 
and the change he now experienced, and the 
delight he anticipated in showing all these spots 
to her and Elizabeth. Nothing earthly could 
give such comfort to Charlotte's suffering mind 
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as the certainty of her beloved sister's hi^pi- 
ness; and yet, such is the perversity of the hu- 
man heart, that when she compared it with her 
own prospects, it became almost o{q[iressive, and 
one refractory tear fell, as she thought that the 
party might yet have had an addition. But she 
hasted to wipe it away, and turn her mind to 
the ocmtempladon of blessings within her reach. 
Three quarters of an hour brought them to 
die entrance of the Governor G^ierai's park, 
where they turned in and proceeded along the 
beautiful green sloping banks of the full-flowing 
Hoogly. On the lefi:, the park opened into a 
variety of charming scenery : gentle emin^ces, 
tofied with wood, fell in green and grassy swdk 
into the silver lakes which showed them- 
selves through the dark trees. Islands covered 
with clumps of bamboo served as resting places 
for the flamingoes, who, in gay troops, waded 
with their long black legs, and stretdied their 
slender necks to catch their prey in the shallows,' 
or, when they were weary of fbhing, clapped* 
their roiy wings in the air; while the more 
heaivypdican stretdied out his at the full length. 
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as snow, like a fisherman drying his nets 
m die sun ; and the graceful dros, in sober 
tmted grey, paced backwards juid forwards like 
a sentinel upon daty. Muscovy ducks waddled 
along the sunny slopes, or sailed in gay parties 
on the still waters. Two majestic ostriches 
from the Cape strolled about at their own good 
pleasure, like giants looking down on the sports 
of meaner birds, or repelling with their armed 
had every four-footed animal which ventured lo 
approach them. All was life and motion. The 
birds sent up shrill cries of joy, or of commmii- 
eation, to each other, from their different fish« 
faig stations. The waters rippled under their 
eager chase of their finny prey; and an ante- 
Icqpe, escaped from the confinemeAt of the deer 
park, joying in his liberty, his large dark eye 
dilated to the full, snuffed the wind, and 
bounded up several feet perpendicularly, twink- 
ling his slender legs in the air, and alighted 
with the ease of a French opera dancer to take 
a new spring ; then, to vary his sport, he tried 
Ids speed, and shot along with the rapidi^ of 
light, llie eye could hardly catch hb glossy 
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bay coat glancing out of one thicket into an- 
other. Every now and then, in the midst of his 
race, in pure effervescence of spirits, as if he 
delighted to show his ability, he made half a 
dozen of his perpendicular bounds without stop* 
ping; dilating his nostrils and his beautiful eyes, 
and exulting in his capability to spring from the 
earth, like a creature of air. 

^* What a perfect picture that lovely animal 
is," said Charlotte, "of youth, beauty, and 
health ! " 

^* Yes,'' answered Bently, " and if you are 
disposed to moralize, the resemblance may be 
still more strongly traced in the unapprehended 
dangers with which he is at this moment sur- 
rounded; for here come Lord Glencardine's 
hunting elephants, and the chetahs * following." 

As he spoke, the whole cavalcade entered the 
park by the western gate, just opposite to them, 
returning from what Bently conjectured to be 
an unsuccessful morning's search. Their keepers 
in long leashes led the hunting leopards, with 
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ibeir hoods drawn down over their eyes ; but as 
soon as his lordship, firom his exalted seat in the 
howdah,* caught sight of the antelope at a dis- 
tance, he made a signal to his attendants, who 
instantly unbound the eager eyes of the leopards, 
who already scented their prey, and slipped 
them on their game. Away the active and ra- 
venous animals dashed in keen pursuit; and 
away bounded the fleet antelope, alive to his 
danger. Curling up their trunks, as if also 
taking part in the hunt, the elephants followed 
at a long swinging pace, which carried them 
very fast over the ground; so in a few minutes 
the whole of the actors brushed fix>m the scene 
like a change in a dream, and the noise died in 
the distance. Miss Percy was glad not to wit- 
ness the fiite of the beautiful creature which a 
moment before she had seen so full of hiqypiness. 
Another moment brought them up to Bently's 
bungalow, where they fimnd Elizabeth on the 
stqw of the verandah waiting to welcome them ; 
and, for a moment, one sister forgot her happi- 
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ness, and the other her sorrow, in the pleasure 
o( being again united. The morning air, and 
the joy of meeting, had so raised Charlotte's 
colour, that her sister's satisfaction was not 
abated by perceiving all the change which the 
last five weeks bad made in her. Breakfast 
stood ready in the hall of this sweet little re- 
treat. Three doors on one side led into an 
open verandah which commanded the river, gay 
with passing boats ; the Danish settlement of 
Serampore stretched along the opposite bank ; 
and three doors upon the other side led into a 
verandah which opened upon the verdant lawn 
and beautiful park scenery. In the novelty of 
the scene, and in the new ideas wliich it created^ 
Charlotte found some relief of mind from the 
monotonous weight which had pressed upon her 
in Calcutta. The sight of her sister's happi- 
ness, like a genial atmosj^ere, acted with a 
soothing influence; and by drawing out her 
feelings, strengthened and refreshed them in the 
exercise. Perhaps there are few efforts more 
difficult than to change the habitual current of 
our ideas, without a previous change in circum- 
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slioioe or in scene. In many cases, feelings be- 
come so incorporated with places that it is im* 
possible to separate them. They take to them* 
selves a ^Mocal habitation^" and though on 
leaving the spot we may sometimes be able to 
leave them also, on our return again we are sure 
to find them as before. Elizabeth was not 
ignorant of her sister's sorrow, but had too 
much wisdom to feed it by useless remark, and 
too much delicacy of mind to notice it to her 
husband. Whatever might be his thoughts 
upon the subject, he appeared to think that 
Charlotte's depression of mind proceeded from 
declining health ; and tried all in his power, by 
exercise and interesting occupation, to restore 
the one and relieve the other. A week passed 
at Borrackpore, during which time Miss Percy 
had walked more than ^ had before 4pne since 
her arrival in India. She and Elizabeth usually 
went out in their tonjons, while Bently rode by 
them; and he always found something worth 
walldng for. When that was the case, the ton- 
jons were set down under a tree, the bearers 
reposed upon the grass, and Bently, giving hb 

62 
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horse to his sice, and an arm to each of the 
ladies, strolled on. It seemed to him as if he 
had waked to a new life ; so much did society 
enhance all his enjoyments ! The eye of sorrow 
sees the worldwide, empty, and silent. Happiness 
finds it populous, animated, and speaking, teem- 
ing with life and joy. . Bendy felt this as he led 
his companions round the deer park, and marked 
every variety, from the small mouse-deer, to the 
overgrown nyl-ghau. Without were several 
other animals, collected from different parts of 
the country. " Observe that noble creature," 
said he, " and you will see the magnificent de- 
scription of the book of Job fully realized ; that 
is the wild ass of the wilderness, unsubdued by 
servitude, unbroken by domestic drudgery; the 
iire of freedom is in his eye, and the pride of 
independence in the arch of his neck: *He 
.scorneth the multitude of the city, neither re- 
gardeth he the crying of the driver ; whose house 
I have made the wilderness, and the barren land 
his dwellings ; the range of the mountains is his 
pasture, and he searcheth after every gQ^n 
thing.' " 
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** And let him rejoice while he may ; ** said 
Charlotte, looking upon the beautiful ' captive, 
who was not less so that he had still the show 
of liberty left him. « He is taken, and in his 
thraldom that pride must be tamed.'' 

" What a pity," answered Elizabeth, " that 
he cannot lose his savi^e fierceness, without 
losing at the same time that fire and spirit, 
which make him so imposing." 

Barrackpore, though a large station, presents 
an air of quiet and retirement like a country 
village; which joined to its military neatness 
and propriety, make it one of the sweetest places 
in India* The bungalows in four lines stand 
each separated firom the others, every one sur- 
rounded by its own corn-ground, flower-garden, 
and neat trimmed hedge; while the whole can- 
tonment is at right angles intersected by well 
kept roads, smooth as bowling-greens, and has 
the river in finont and the parade ground in 
the rear. Government-house, and its beautiful 
grounds, are merely separated finom the can- 
toDments by a piece of water from the river, 
over which there is a bridge ; and the park, as 
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a drive, is at all times open to the European 
inhabitants. 

At the end of a week» Bently found that his 
boats were almost ready. He was anxious to 
get under weigh, as the cold weather was now 
almost over; and he wished that the ladies 
should be habituated to the river before the hot 
winds came on. They went on board with him 
to inspect their accommodations: and though 
Charlotte's budgerow was omsiderably less than 
Captain and Mrs. BemJ/s pinnace, she was 
surprised to find how much it exceeded the 
gpace^ she-could have bad in a very large ship. 
Pinnaces and budgerows, though varying in 
size according to the number of oars they row^ 
generally- consist of jbl ball or: dining- room, a 
bedchamber, dressing-room, and.. bath, in the 
$tem; the whole with Venetian blinds round, 
with a verandah in front of the dining-room,, for 
the convenience of servants waiting at table. 
The cooking is ^ways carried on in another 
boat fitted up for the purpose. The little flectj 
now a scene of anxious bustle, consisted of the 
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two large boats already mentioned, a cook-boat, 
upon which the hen-coops were made fisust; 
horse-boat for the horses and buggy ; and a 
large baggage-boat for the Hindoo servants and 
stores. The servants and dandies chaeed each 
other up and down the bank, each making as 
much noise^ and doing as little work as possK 
Ue ; wUle Ae ayahs screamed in a shrill key^ 
^ Where have you put my trunk?** ** Wfaene 
have you put my hookah ? " and, ^ Where am 
Itocook?** ^ Where am I to smoke ? '' 

<< It is your business,*' said the sirdar bearer^ 
<< to look to that,** ashe bmshed past with great 
consequence, rattling his huge bunch of polished 
keys ; ^< but where is my petarrah, * and my 
mat?'* 

^ Hear him,'' said Mrs. Bently's ayah, in 
great indignation ; *' as if my mistress did not 
care more for me, than for a hundred Hindoo 
fools like him r 

^ And who are you," said the enraged bearer, 
strutting up to her, and fiercely diaking his 
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hand in her face, " that dare to stand upright 
in' my presence ? " 

" A follower of the true prophet," answered 
his opponent, trembling with rage ; while she 
spun round, under the eflFervescence of her own 
passions, like a tee-to*tum, and clapped her 
hands in the air ; "a follower of the true pro- 
phet, who will strike your unbelieving lips with 
her shoe ; " and she stooped to take off the in-* 
tended implement of correction, but, losing her 
balance in the action, fell on the ground, wheii 
the bearer marched off, master of the field, in- 
sulting his fallen foe with most triumphant 
shouts of laughter. 

<< What are you making such an uproar about 
there?" said Charlotte's ayah, willing to take 
part in the confusion. " Have not I more 
cause to be angry? but I do not say a word to 
anybody. I don't make a noise.; though the 
dobee * has lost my last new chudder ; f but he 
is a thief, and of the caste of thieves ; and I will 
make his face black in the presence of his mas- 

* Washerman. f Drapery for the head. 
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ter. What is he, the dog of a slave, that he 
should do such a thing? If it was in the house 
of a black gentleman, he would cut off his ears 
and nose for him, as he deserves/' 

** Yes,** said the matrfimy, * willing to sup- 
port her patroness ; *^ and the sirdar-bearer, 
what a rogue he is ! though he has eaten his 
master's salt for the last ten vears.'' 

*^ Those that take the bread out of others' 
mouths, will want it themselves," said the cook. 
*^ I never see or hear, but what belongs to me. 
Abdar, call my mate, I want him to carry this 
basket for me." 

*^ It is no work of mine," answered the man 
of saltpetre, coolly, ** to call your mate, or your 
servants, so you may call them for yourself." 
. ♦• And it will be no work of mine to remem- 
ber your curry, when the next sheep is killed," 
retorted the cook. 

** Hot curry needs cold water," said the 
abdar, <^so why separate friends? There's a 
dandy, make him do your work ; he is paid for 



* A wooMB who fiTMpt th« rooms. 
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ity and Im back is made for the bnrden. Your 
matei^ Uke his master, is too wise to work, when 
there are oflhers to do it for him.'* 

<< And this ass of a mistree," * said one sice, 
<^ has kid the planks so far impart, that Dragoon 
will put Us foot through and lame himself." 

^^And he has not left room," echoed the 
other, " for Sir Peter to move i and since my 
mastev is married, he will go mad if any thing 
ha|^ns to his buggy horse.". 

^^ The mistree has got his pa}rment and gone 
off without doing his work," joined a gras8*cut- 
ter. ^< Better get a sepoy to go to the bazaar 
and catch him, and bring him, and keep him 
under a sentry, until his business is done ; and 
get a dandy to bring in the grain." The poor 
dandies were made to work for all who, dressed 
in a little brief authority, took the opportunity 
of their master's absence to lord it with a high 
hand. 

At length it was announced that the horses 
were on board, and all things ready to weigh 

* Carpenter. 
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widi the monung's tide* Captain^ Mrs. Bently^ 
and Miai Fercy^ dined at Oovenunent-house 
in the park, and slept on board their boats, that 
diey migfat be ready to start in the morning. 
On her drearing-table, Miss Percy found letters 
from Mrs. Melville and Mrs. RusselL The for- 
mer wrote fiom Benares, where her husband ex* 
pected to be detained for a few months, and 
where she was veiy happy to find that she had 
every dumoe of seeing fiiends so dear to her. 
She had received letters firom Mrs. Marriot, 
who appeared to be going on in her new ^ere 
of lift quite to her own satisfaction ; and Flora 
expressed her hope, that under Mr. Marriotts 
guidance, die would gain more solidity and 
consistency of character. Mrs. Russell ex* 
pressed her regret at Charlotte's absence; and 
told her how lonely were her evening rides, as 
business for the last week had prevented Mr. 
RusBell from going out with her. The cold 
weather campaign was now almost OYeTf and 
nothing stood between them and the apathy of 
the hot winds, but Mrs. Richl/s masquerade. 
Montressor spent his mornings with the liunt, 
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and his evenings with the jockey-club^ ' For- 
tescue she believed was still in Calcutta, but she 
had jQot seen him; and Sir Robert Marshall 
she had only met once at the bachelor's ball, 
when he told her that he was preparing for a 
voyage to Madras, where he should at least 
spend three months. Colonel Courtney, whom 
she had asked to dinner that evening, had died 
the night before after a few hours illness, even be* 
fore his servants had time to call medical assist- 
ance, and the first intimation she had of it was 
the undertaker's card brought in, requiring the 
attendance of his friends at the funeral in the 
evening ; so that all at once, one of the changes 
so common in India, had occurred in her so- 
ciety. 

The contents of this letter greatly shocked 
Miss Percy; and she knew it would distress 
bodi Bently and her sister; but she resolved 
not to damp the very moment of their outset by 
the first ill news which had come since their 
marriage. 

Those who have passed years in India know 
hpw quickly the scene changes, and that it is not 
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a thing of very unfrequent occurrence, to receive 
an invitation to the funeral of some one with 
whom they may have dined in the pride of 
health and enjoyment the night before. Char- 
lotte recollected Bently's arrival at Colonel 
Courtney's house upon the day of Mrs. Mar- 
riotts marriage, and felt how this circumstance 
would stand connected in Elizabeth's mind; 
she therefore resolved for the present to take 
no notice of the letters she had received. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Son of tbe winged days, why dost thou huUd the htl! ? Thou 
lookett from thy towers to day ; yet a few years and the hiast 
of the desert comes. It howls through thy empty courts, and 
round thy half worn shield. The rank grass waves on the waU, 
and the fox looks out of the windows. OfsuN. 



Before getting under sail, Captain Bently 
found that it would be prudent to wait until the 
bore had passed with the first influx of the tide. 
In spring-tides in the Hoogly the water comes 
roaring up with great force and velocity, some- 
times raised five or six feet above the level of 
the river, which, owing to the curvatures of the 
banks, it crosses in an oblique direction, break- 
ing alternately on opposite points. Its rushing 
approach might be heard at a dbtance as it 
rolled on with great violence; and our little 
fleet had pulled out -into the middle of the 
stream before it broke again on the Serampore 
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ttde» bom wbidi it crossed with the rapidiQr d 
lightning to the point on which stands the 
Bamckpore flag-sta£^ throwing some of the 
boats high and dry out of the water, and 
swamping others, that had not taken the ne^ 
cessary precaution of getting out of the way 
of its most powerful action. BenU/s boats 
danced in the swell, and though there was a 
clamour among the baggage boats, like the 
clanging of seafowl, no accident hiqppened. 
Thus a hundred miles from the mouth of the 
river, with the tide in their fiiTour, they com- 
mencid on the first of February their voyage to 
the upper provinoes. 

The flood tide carried them forward in spite 
of the north-west monsoon, which had not yet 
changed* To Mrs. Bently and her sister, the 
scene was new and interesting ; every reach of 
the river presented subjects for the pencil ; and 
when the tide fiuled them, and they were obliged 
to track in shore, the very trees and plants 
which sometimes overhung the boats, were ob- 
jects of study and delight. 

As they passed near Hindoo villages, they saw 
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multitudes of women at their devoticms in the. 
river, or, like Rebecca of old, coming forth with 
their pitchers to draw water ; the gay colour of 
their garments^ and their gold and silver orna- 
ments, (for every native above abject poverty, 
wears ornaments of some kind,) formed a strik- 
ing contrast with the simplicity and gravity of 
their manners. 

The great acts in which native benevolence 
or munificence usually exhibits itself, is in dig- 
ging large tanks for the supply of water, or in 
furnishing places of shelter to the sun-burnt 
traveller. To this end, ghauts are usually found 
in the native villages on the banks of the river, 
accommodated by a* flight of steps down to the 
water, from a square chabutter, or platform of 
mason-work, covered with a roof resting on pil- 
lars, where travellers may repose on their route, 
with every convenience for performing their ab- 
lutions, or where the women of the village may 
rest when they draw water, and refiresh them- 
selves with the news of the day. In villages 
where there is no intermixture of Mussulmen, 
the Hindoo females of the lower classes are not 
condemned to such strict confinement* In addi- 
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tion to any little building charitable people may 
have bestowed upon these ghauts, they are 
always shaded by magnificent trees, under 
which, if the people are Mussulmen, a fakir has 
established himself to guard the tomb of some 
celebrated saint, and to get alms from those 
who firequent the ghaut ; and if they are Hindoo, 
the sages of the village there usually hold their 
courts. 

Miss Percy was little with her sister without 
the company of Bently, and in all their convert 
sations together Fortescue's name was never 
mentioned; it seemed by tacit consent to be 
passed over, even when they spoke of Calcutta 
and. absent friends. They all rejoiced in the 
prospect of meeting Colonel Howard at Benares, 
where he commanded, or more properly the 
military cantonment of Secroule, as well as 
Major and Mrs. Melville, who were there also. 
Elizabeth, in her husband's society, had all the 
happiness earth is capable of bestowing; every 
day developed scmie new conformity in taste 
and feeling, something that marked an identity 
of mind rardy fi>und in two individualsi or, if 
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found, Still more rarely joined. A thousaiM 
times her heart rose in gratitude to the Giver 
of every good and of every perfect gift, and she 
trembled to think that her present state of hap- 
piness was too bright for mortality. The love 
that ardendy craves the happiness and perfec- 
tion of its object, though gratified with all that 
earth can give, still lacks certainty; and the 
soul, in conscious impotence, lifts itself to Him 
who is "the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever ;" with whom is no variableness, or <^ shadow 
of turning." 

The banks of the river on either hand pre- 
sented a rich and highly cultivated country^ 
which they drew near. Moorshedabad (the 
most famous place in India for silk) was covered 
with young mulberry-trees for the silkworms; 
cotton and tobacco employing, in a country 
where machinery is unknown, thousands of 
hands. Flights of ortolans showed the approach 
of hot weather. It was curious to remark the 
r^ularity of their movements ; with one accord^ 
all turned their backs from the observer, when 
they seemed like a diower of little black q)OtB 
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in die air, and when, with the same precision of 
morement, diey all turned up their breasts, they 
looked like a white cloud in rapid motion. 

The boats were usually brought to before 
sunset, for the purpose of letting the people go 
on share to cook. The different castes sepa^ 
rated into their own little groups, all busQy em^ 
ployed in the necessary preparations. They 
dug hcdes in the ground in which they kindled 
their fires, and set up their mats behind them^ 
to keep off die wind. Some brought litde chim- 
nies formed of baked clay fix>m the boats, on 
which they set dieir oooking-Tessels. One col« 
lected wood fitmi the jungle, another ground 
the curry-powder, some prepared the food to 
be dressed, and others drew water; in shorty 
the whole party was in cheerful motion, all 
equaUy intent upon expediting their cTening 
meal ; and when it was ready, eadi caste ate in 
their own circle, taking care that no undeaa 
thing should come near them, their white gar* 
ments fluttering in the wind, and their numerous 
firet iUiimining the dark jungle, whidi edioed 
to the soond of their Toices and of dieir songt» 
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Bringing to the boats, if possible, near a ba-^ 
zaar, was always their object, where wood and 
cooking-vessels could be purchased; and, if that 
was not the case, the natives, wherever they 
could do it with hope of escaping with impunity, 
never hesitated to help themselves to whatever 
they wanted, notwithstanding their master's posi- 
tive orders that a sepoy should accompany the 
servants, to see that they paid for what they 
took. 

One evening, when Bently and the ladies re- 
turned from their walk, they were met by the 
Hindoo servants in a body, with the sirdar bearer 
at their head, his eyes almost starting from their 
sockets, who, as spokesman for the rest, ex- 
claimed, "Hear, Sahib! the grass-cutter with 
his own hands has committed such a crime ! 
O, Sahib ! my heart fears to think of it" 

" What has he done?" said Bently; " speak ! " 
— looking from one to another, as he saw all 
(^en-mouthed, though no sound escaped their 
lips — " Not murder, I trust ? " 

" Worse, Sahib, worse than any murder but 
that of a Brahmin." 
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"What has he done?*' demanded Bendy, 
losing aD patience* <^ Speak, I command you/' 

" The dog ! the slave ! the child of a hog ! 
he has killed the young of a cow I ** 

The announcement seemed to break the spell 
of silence which such an unheard-of crime had 
thrown on every tongue, and all were at the 
same moment loosed to demand justice, in the 
form of punishment upon the offender. 

" If a Hindoo had committed such a crime, 
even without intending it,'' said the sirdar, ^^his 
whole life would have been too little to spend in 
penance for his fault* He would have kept shut 
that hand until the nails grew through the back 
of it ; or he would have had that arm tied up 
until it had lost the motion, and become like 
a withered branch ; but him, the pariah dog, he 
has eaten what he had killed*" 

*^ Sub admi chub currow — Every one be si- 
lent ! " said Captain Bendy ; " Hear my orders ! ** 

" Sahib hi nuhkum soon no — Hear my mas- 
ter*s orders," echoed the sirdar. 

All waited in respectful silence* 
The grass-cutter has been guilty of a great 
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fault,'* continued Bently; "he has insulted your 
customs " — 

" Our master is just," said the bearers. 
" And disturbed the peace of my house. He 
therefore can no longer remain in it. But we 
are here at a distance from any town, and I 
cannot discharge him to fall a prey to wild ani- 
mals in the jungle; therefore he shall remain 
with the boats until we reach Rajamahal, when 
he shall receive his wages, be sent on shore, and 
a new man taken in his place ; and until that 
time he is to cook and eat separate from the 
rest of his servants.*' 

" Atcha^ sahib^ bak atcha — Good, sir, very 
good," said the body of petitioners together, as 
they salaamed to the ground before him. " May 
your head touch the heavens ! — may your name 
fill the earth ! — may you live for ever ! " 

This commotion on the cooking-ground had 
been caused by the sices and grass-cutters hav- 
ing seized upon a stray calf; and without hesi- 
tation they killed it and dressed it for their 
curry, having first given part to some of the 
other Mussulman servants; and the Hindoos, 
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perfi9cdy exasperated at suck a sacrilegious act^ 
and afraid of defilii^ themselves by tasting the 
food wfaidi was tainted by the polluted wind 
which breathed around it, had taken their din* 
ner from the fire and thrown it to the jackalls, 
and rushed forward in a body to demand satis- 
faction for such an atrocious outrage. 

When Bendy had reached his boats, he found 
three or four well-dressed chaprassys, followed 
by as many cooUes* with bangles, that is to say 
two baskets, one before and the other behind^ 
depending by long cords from a bamboo^ which 
they carried over their shoulders. On seeing 
Captain Bendy and the ladies, the foremost 
chaprassy, with his spear in his hand, and pro- 
found salaams, presented a note written in Per- 
sian, from his master. Rajah Rage Chunder 
Behadur, at the same time ordering the coolies 
to advance with the presents, which they laid at 
Captain Bently*s feet. The Rajah, according 
to native custom, hearing that an officer of some 
name was passing up the river — (nothing can 

• Porton. 
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be more surprising than the speed and accuracy 
of native intelligence) — had sent a present of 
such things as are always acceptable to travellers^ 
young kids, milk, butter, firesh fruit, v^etables, 
and flowers, with rose-water and sugar, an al- 
most unfailing accompaniment of native civility; 
to all which Bently returned a suitable answer, 
and dismissed the train with buxies,* in token 
of respect for their master. 

When they were gone, Captain Bently or- 
dered the sirdar bearer to take one of the kids 
which he had just received, for himself and his 
fasting brethren, well knowing that hunger keeps 
up dissention ; at the same time giving them per- 
mission to remove to a proper distance fix>m the 
spot which had been polluted by the blood of a 
calf. 

A few days after they had entered the " Great 
River," the lordly Ganges, the boats were 
brought to, for the purpose of visiting the ex- 
tenisve and intricate ruins of the ancient Hindoo 
city of Gowr, now a mass of ruins, almost buried 

* Literally giftsy but usually money. 
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in the jungle, with which it is overgrown. As 
rambling through desolate places is always at* 
tended with some risk. Captain Bendy deemed 
it expedient to arm several of the servants with 
hog-spears and musquets, making them take with 
them at the same time his double barrelled 
rifle and .pistols. Hieir tonjons were landed for 
Elizabeth and Charlotte, in which they pro* 
ceeded at ease over the broken ground, and had 
a full view of every thing around them. Cap? 
tain Bently walked between them, where the 
road would permit, and pointed out objects with 
which he was familiar, keeping an attentive eye 
upon the jungle through which they passed, and 
encouraging his people to make as much noise 
as they chose. 

Gour was for two thousand seven hundred 
years before the Christian lera, the capital of 
Bengal ; and the ruins which still remain after 
the lapse of so many ages show what it must 
have been in the daj's of its splendour. They 
tbund tlie pulace in extent a city of itself, iil^ 
closing within tlie walls several great tanks, on 
the banks of which the sacred alligators were 
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baskixi^at their ease find exteoding their un-^ 
vdeldy bulk under the shade of enormous trees, 
which from their isize must have seengaaerations 
flourish and deciay ; their leaves were still green 
and the brandi budded, but where were the 
thousands who had reposed under their shade? 
In the Mussulman palace, which had been 
erected by the royal house of Timour in 1500, 
Bnd beautified aud ornamented by successive 
Mogul Emperors, the only human inhabitant 
was a solitary fakir, who, regardless of the pe* 
rlshing memorials of human grandeur, proudly 
pointed out an impression of MahcMned's foot, 
which had survived decay : ^^ Kings disappear, 
and palaces moulder in the dust, but the mark 
of the prophet is always the same." 

The Hindoo palace, built time out of memory, 
they found utterly uninhabitable ; the halls were 
open to the winds of Heayen, like those of m- 
cient Babylon, they had been swept by th^ be** 
spm of destruction, and were now the retreat of 
v^omous reptiles and all unclean birds. It y^as 
impo$sible for the bearers to carry the tonjpi^ 
oyer the disjointed stones, and here the ladl^ 
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got out) and with Bently strolled under a stu- 
pendous gateway, which must have contained 
apartments for the royal guard, and opened into 
a large square, strewed over with fidlen co- 
lumns, Hindoo sculpture, and half effaced in* 
scripdoiis, in the ancient and sacred Sanscrit 
language* They found themselves in the midst 
of ruin, extending on eveiy side as far as the eye 
could carry them. The crumbling remains of a 
migfa^ city lay around them, fast returning into 
the earth from which it sprung. Only her6 and 
there, a tall minaret rearing its airy head, caught 
in full splendour the sunbeams, which could 
hardly mak^ their way in straggling lines 
through the masses below, and the jungle with 
which they were entwined. The pepul, like a 
court parasite, clings to high places, and imder* 
mines and disjoints the firmest aet structure ; 
while, with a show of beau^, its glittering leaves 
cover the long rents its insidkMis roots have 
made, forcing themselvei through all ofaitaclea, 
and appearing to bind and hokl together what 
they in foct destroy. The chokeydars thought 
it prudent to fire ibeir pieoes in order to give 
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■warning of their approt^^h to those whom they 
might not wish to meet; and the often repeated 
echoes this produced, answering each other from 
«ide to side, seemed Uke voices from the ground, 
vrwrnmg those who still trod its surface, that they 
must soon join those who for thousands of years 
had slept below. Mrs. Bently became alarmed 
at the fearful chattering, which the report of the 
guns occasioned amongst the sacred monkeys 
who, still protected by the same superstition 
which influenced the old inhabitants, dwelt in 
groves which seemed to bid defiance to time, 
and who, roused by this unwonted invasion of 
their quiet, danced, screamed aloud, and played 
their antics, in wild mockery of the desolate 
scene. Man had disappeared, and his works 
had almost gone, but still they survived, race 
^fter race, and nature renewed her self-sown 
trees for their habitation. One of the chokey- 
dars had omitted to draw the shot with which 
the musquet was loaded before he fired it ofl^ 
4nd in its discharge unfortunately killed a youi^ 
monkey in th^ arms of its mother, which pro* 
duc^d a scene of sorrow and confusion difficult 
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to describe, and the more painful as it was al- 
most human. The mother crying piteously^ 
fondly snatched up her little one, exisunined it 
round and round, and vainly tried to stop the 
blood which flowed from its wound. When she 
found it made no movement in return to all hei 
caresses, and that it was actually dead, she 
dipped her finger in the blood and held it up to 
the man who had fired, as if to show him what 
he had done ; and then, as if suddenly actuated 
by a desire of revenge, turned round and showed 
the bleeding young one to the multitude of 
others, who with faces of eager curiosity b^an 
to assemble in hundreds. The appeal was not 
without effect; rage in a moment seemed to 
take possession of the whole fratemit)r, and with 
grins and yells they commenced to pull dowii 
whatever came to hand, and would certainly 
have engaged our party in a formidable contest, 
furnished as they were with abundance of mis- 
siles, had they staid to wait the attack. But 
Bently, foreseeing the event the instant the acci- 
dent happened, ordered a speedy retreat, and 
they found shelter among some of the standing 
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ruins before their light foes recovered irmn their 
Gonstematioii) or observed the way bjr. which 
they made thdr escape«^ lliere they were 
obliged to renuun imdl quiet was restored and 
they had reasoa to think themselves foigotten* 
Charlotte, seeing her sister more composed, vein 
tuned to leave her for a moment to look through 
a long arcade of brc^Len arches, when her atten^ 
tion was arrested by something moving about 
amongst the fiallai pillars : what it was the ob^ 
scuri^ of the place prevented her from ascer* 
taining, and ascending a flight of rooBess sixups, 
which commaoded a view of the ispot, she saw an 
European figure disappear bdbind a distant cor 
lonnade, she fimcied, with the quick intention of 
shimniiig the party to. which she bdbnged^ 
Though wrapped in a long doak this figure eK* 
cited so much interest in Miss Percy^s mind» 
that she mused upon the circumstance during 
her return to the boat, but forbore to mention it 
either to her sister or to Bently. 

The light was now leaidng them, and they 
were anxious to gain their fleet before its total 
disappearance. Night so soon follows suns^ 
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that the intervBl betuneen tfa^m is very short; 
hut the want of the beautifhl twilight hour k 
more than compensated by the purity and clears 
nesi of n^t The start in the frostiest n^ht 
in a Northern cUmate do not equal in bright^ 
ness the doodless ^lendour of a night in. the 
hot winds, when ei^iy brandi and waving twig 
round the horizon is clearly defined, and bri^dy 
relieved 6fF the deep blue heaven, paved widi 
•tars sparkling in their own lustre, and naturally 
^Uaposing the diiiiUng mind So look back cos 
times that are gone. The glories of the fbrmar* 
ment are for ever die same. The stars, now 
came forth in their bean^ one after anodier, 
as when Oonr sat a queen in the nudai o£ die 
nations, as when in her diey looked down upoa 
a multitude of all kindreds and tongues aii4 
people, whom no man could number, bi^ with 
enterprise, flushed with conquest, and overflon^ 
ing with wealth ; who had delighted in the vmde 
of singing men and singing women ; but war, 
and fire, and pestilence had been upon tben^ 
and they had gone to their pboes,aBd die plaoe 
that once knew them shall know them no more 
for ever. 
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: When they dreW near the shore, and th6 
ioi\]on!^ had got on a little in advance, Bently 
observed an old native woman laid down close 
to the water's edge, and, well knowing what it 
meant, went forward to ascertain if she was still 
iii.Uie, and would receive any assistance. He 
£)und her to appearance more worn out by 
years than illness, and, though extremely feeble^ 
perfectly collected in mind. To his inquiries 
she ajlswered, ^^ that she had not many hours to 
live; that she hoped the coldness of the night 
would finish all ; and that her sons had brought 
her to die in "the holy Ganges." 
.;^ Bently, though he was perfectly aware of the 
sto^ehgth of native religious prejudice, still tried 
to convince her that her illness did not seem to 
be mortal, and that it would be much better 
that ishe should permit him to have her moved 
into one of his boats, where by proper attention 
she would recover. 

" Nay, siahib, nay,'* said the old creature 
steadily, "it cannot be; for if God should 
again give me health, all my housei must do the 
same as if I was dead, and never more speak to 



^ 
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met ^ take me amongst them; the children 1 
have nursed could not eat pawn with me^ or 
give me water to drink.'' 
. << But)'' said Bendy, still anxious to save her, 
^ I shall give you a house to live in, and pro* 
vide you widi everything you want as long as 
you Uve;" a proposal which was objected to 
by all the Hindoo servants present. Julall, the 
sirdar bearer, declared, << that every person who 
came to the Ganges to die ought to die^ and go 
to heaven direcdy, and that it was a good fate 
U> be able to do so;" and the poor creature, 
mildly holding up her emaciated hand, begged 
*^the gentleman to listen to their words, for 
they were the words of truth ; that it would be 
shameful to go back from the sacred river, 
and displease her God, and lose her caste. 
Though the God of white gentlemen allowed 
them to mix with all castes, Hindoos must die 
and be burnt by their own. She was old— -she 
liad Uved long enough — she was ready to die» 
She had been brought at her own request by 
her dear diildren to the holy Ganges; they 
-were waiting at a little distance, and would not 

H 5 
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kt ^ht jackalk corae*^' And poiMing «o a pik 
ef Ay wood, •* Everythii^ is ready, and to- 
morrow I shall not be here." 

Bendy, habituated as he was to scenes erf" the 
kind, 4eft the s^t with a heavy beart, oppressed 
by pity for the suffener, and admiration of her 
self-possession ; wkk deep disgust of the prin- 
dples which Hsaiiclioii practices enough to curdle 
the blood to witness, and of power to extingnifili 
humanily and wash oat natural afSsction. 

On reachmg the budgerow the manjee told 
them that another English gentleiBan'45 boat was 
anchored about a mile down the river» .Miss 
Percy heard the circumstance without comment, 
but in her own mind connected it with the figiure 
which she had seen in the ruins. Her sist^aad 
Bently attributed her silence and abstractacm to 
fatigue fiom over exertion; and ehe retired early 
to her own boat, more nusemble than she ooold 
even bear to acknowledge to herself. Hie 
greatest part of the night she passed in endea- 
vouring to dbtaki a mastery over her own fedU 
ings, and deep was her humiUatioa to find hoir 
difficult the task would be. Shehad given Iwr 
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^lappiiiess to the keqiing of another, and hi^ 
jieaoe of flikid depeo^wl upon ctDoniostsocf^ 
over wluch ehe had no controuL Bcfiire God 
she opened her heifft, and in fi^rrent pmgmr 
soiigbt relief whk^ the wcnrld or its reasonings 
can never bestow. -Feeling that she sincerely 
desired to submit her heart to His disposal, and 
strengthened by the assurance that ^^ those who 
come to Him, He will in no wise cast out," she 
retired to rest, after a conflict, the severity of 
which can only be known to those who have 
sought to bring their own treacherous hearts 
under the dominion of Christ. Since she had 
been in India no night had appeared so gloomy : 
there was no moon, and the stars which had 
shone forth with such beauty before they had 
left the ruins, were now completely hid by 
clouds, which sometimes collect at this season of 
die year, foretelling a north-wester. The jackall 
and pariah dogs, in search of their foul banquet, 
mixed their incessant bowlings with the sullen 
roar of the river as it rushed by. The darkness 
kept the chokeydars, the guardians of the night, 
upon tlie alert; their loud watchwords were 
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passed from one boat to another, at their dif- 
ferent places of anchorage, with occasional dis- 
charges of matchlocks to warn duoits * that they 
were not unprepared. 

* Robbera. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Fare thee weel, thou firtt and fairest. 

Fare thee weel, thou best and dearest ; 

Had we Derer loTed so kiodljr, 

Had we neTer loved so blindlj. 

Never met— or never parted. 

We had ne'er been broken-hearted. BuRxt. 

NoTHiNO tnaterial occurred, as for several 
days the boats tracked up slowly with a strong 
contrary wind, sometimes losing in one day the 
distance it had cost them two to make, and oc- 
casionally, at bringing'^to in the evening, catch«> 
ing glimpses of a large pinnace, which com* 
monly anchored upon the same side of the river 
with them, but always at a distance sufficient to 
prevent communicatioiL Miss Percy had for 
some days felt unwell, and for two or thre^ 
mornings had not left her own boat until mid«> 
day, 90 that her absence when they were passing 
the reef of rocks called Pier Point did not occa- 
sion much uneasiness to her sister, though she 
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often expressed to Bendy anxiety at the illness 
which caused it. The stream ran round this 
point with such fury that it was impossible to 
make way against it, without ending all the 
dandies on shore to pull the goon * fastened to 
the mast-head. The pinnace took the lead, and 
having a larger compliment of hands, with great 
difficulty succeeded in rounding the point, and 
was jsoon out of sight. Miss Percy's boat fol- 
lowed, and her manjee, f though he had fewer 
liands upon the goon, thought that with a lighter 
hoat he should be able to make head ag^itisit tb^ 
stream* 

Charlotte, who watched the pro^^ess of the 
other boat, felt considerable alarm when she ob- 
-aerved the difficulty with which her own dandies 
proceeded. The stream ran so furiously, that 
Iwo or three times they were pulled off the shore 
into ihe water by the resistance of the boat; and 
the ayah, in much greater fear than her misr 
treas, began to scream, << UUah ! ullah I O, my 
jwiother ! my mother ! The boat will be drown^ 
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ed! the boat wiU be drowned ! O, nllah! vi^ 
hh !" Captain Bentl/s sirdar bearer, an en- 
terpraing and robost man, always remained in 
Miss Percjr's boat whfle it waa separated firom 
his master's. In addition to many good qaaB^ 
ties, he poonsted acdTity eqpialling diat of any 
European, and, contrary to the custom of na* 
tives in general, loved exertion for its own sake* 
At this critical moment be presented himsdf at 
the door of Miss Percy's cabin, stripped to the 
waist, and told her ** not to be afraid ; that he 
wonid stay by her whaterer happened,'' and took 
upon himself to reprehend the ayah for fright* 
ening her mistress, with the acrimony whick 
Hindoo senrants in the confidence of their mai- 
ler's favour usually fed for diese Mussulmanee 
attendants of their mistress, who come bebn 
them, and take the duioor over their heads, and 
ended by threatening to throw her into the 
ter if she did not make less noise. At the 
ment Miai Per^ hardly oomprdiended the va^ 
iue of the bearer's promises ; but a few minutes 
convinced her it was her only eardily bope^ 
With a anddcB jerk the tracking sope broke 
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short, and without hands to direct her, away the 
boat whirled round and round, down the boiling 
eddy of the stream, threatening every instant to 
strike upon the rocks. In vain the bearer en- 
treated Miss Percy " not to fear;" the boat con- 
tinued to spin round, now head, now stern fore* 
most. Charlotte, notwithstanding the assurances 
of her faithful bearer, now looked on her fate as 
certain, and sank on her knees to implore 
strength from God to meet it. In that fearful 
instant a ray of comfort gleamed through her 
mind at the recollection that she was the only 
sufferer, and that her dear Elizabeth and Bently 
were in safety, and she ejaculated aloud, " O, 
God ! thy will be done ! '* With a prodigious 
shock the boat struck upon a sand-bank in the 
middle of the river; Miss Percy was thrown 
down by the violence of the shock, and so much 
stunned by her fall that she became perfectly 
-insensible to the horrors of her fate. 
' Julall, who had from former experience fore* 
^een what would happen, had laid himself flat 
down on the floor ; and now, with the speed oi 
•lightning starting on his feet^ snatched up his 
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insensible mistress, and precipitated himself with 
her from the window into the river, as the bank 
•on which they struck was wider water, and every 
•stroke of the boat seemed as if it would be her 
last Grasping MLss Percy firmly with his left 
arm, he swam stoutly with his right to a part of 
the bank which was out of water, and, though 
a considerable surf broke upon it from the vio* 
lence of the stream, he succeeded in dragging 
Miss Percy upon it, and laid her, to all appear^ 
-ance dead, above the water mark. 

The poor creature was himself so much ex- 
hausted, that further exertion was on his part 
quite impossible, even had he deemed it of any 
use ; but when, after watchmg his mistress for 
some minutes, he found she did not move, he 
removed to a little distance, and wrung his 
hands, while tears streamed from his eye^ la- 
menting that ^^one so young and so good should 
lie so soon taken away. Wah I wah ! " He re- 
iterated, *^ wah ! wah ! '' in sorrow and in won- 
der. << O, that you had been half an hour 
sooner!'' he cried, as he observed a little boat 
which rowed quickly towards him -from the pin- 
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naoe, which they had so often noticed, and before 
it could touch the bank Fortesciie sprung to tbb 
shore, and threw himself on his knees by the in* 
animate body. ** Charlotte ! my beloved Chaiv 
lotte I " he franticly exclaimed, seizing her cold 
hand ; ^ look upon me ! Speak to me— speak 
only one word to sooth my misery ! '* but the 
pale hue of death seemed to have spread over 
her beautiful features; her eyes were closed, and 
no sound escaped from her lips. He bent over 
her in unutterable agony, to ascertain whether 
she breathed, and franticly calling to the boat- 
man to make haste, snatdbed up her breathles 
body, and carried her into the boat. Tlie 
dingy ''^ had steered for the sand bank, and tajsxm 
off the ayah from the wreck to which she dung. 
On beholding the state in which her mistress 
was, she rent the air with her shrieks, and, like 
the rest, believing that she was dead, kept aloof 
from the pollution of contact Fortescue still 
dung to what seemed a desperate hope, and 
seating himself in the bottom of the boat, raised 

* Very small boat. 
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her heod on his boBom, and continued to diafe 
her hands and her temples, sometimes deceiving 
kimsdf widi the hope diat Aie moved, or that 
he felt her breath ; and again, yielding to the 
agonising conviction that she continued still and 
insensible as at first. A stifled groan passed hk 
lips as he felt the inefficacy of the means he was 
wingf and he ofiered the boatmen any bribe 
Aey could ask to exert all their strength and 
gain his pinnace. When they did. run along* 
side, he experienced the most distressing dilein« 
ma to which a human creature can be subjected, 
•—relief at hand, without the power to aviul hiin* 
self of it. It seemed almost impracticaUe,witlw 
out assistance, to get into the pinnace, whidi 
was high out of the water, with Miss Peix^ in 
his arms, and no earthly power could prevail 
with either servants or crew to renda: them* 
selves unclean by coming near the dead: all 
drew back, even to the bearer who had risked 
his own life to save hers. Fortescue, almost in 
deqpair, raised herinhisarms, her long wet hair 
hanging over his bosom, and seizing a rope on 
tlie vessel's side mth one hand, and holding Miss 
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Percy by the other, by a desperate effort gained 
the deck. The shock seemed to produce an 
effect noUiing else had done, and Miss Percy 
sighed faintly. Faint as it was, it did not es^ 
cape the ear of Fortescue ; h6 felt it strike on 
his heart, and wake every hope anew. " Char^ 
lotte," he cried, " my own Charlotte, look upon 
me ; once only look upon me, that I may be 
certain that I am not deceived.'^ Again sh^ 
sighed softly, and, opening her eyes slowly, 
looked around with bewildered gaze, as if to 
comprehend the nature of her situation. • " Sh^ 
lives ! " he exclaimed. " It is enough ! O, mer- 
ciful God, I thank thee ! " and with the delicacy 
of true affection, ever mindful of its object, he 
carried her into the cabin, and committed h^ 
to the care of her ayah, now as anxious to ren- 
der assistance to her living mistress as she had 
been to shun her dead. Fortescue charged her 
not to disturb her mistress with questions, nor 
address one word to her which she could possi- 
bly avoid ; and Miss Percy remained for some 
hours in a quiescent state, occasionally opening 
her eyes, and looking about, without speakingi 
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BS if endeavouring in her own mind to recollect 
ivfaere she was. At length, as she became more 
collected, the circumstances of the case pre* 
sented themselves indistinctly to her memory; 
and she even had some idea that she had been 
in the water, but how she got there she could 
not call to mind. A confused notion of having 
seen Fortescue too passed across her mind ; but 
until her ayah, contrary to his express orders, 
mentioned his name, and fully detailed all that 
had passed from the striking of the budgerow 
until the present moment, she thought the idea 
could be but a mere imagination of her own 
brain. During this recital, agitated by a variety 
of emotions, she wept without speaking. That 
die wa? beloved, even as she did love, no longer 
admitted of a doubt ; and, since it was so, how 
could she reconcile it with Fortescue's preceding 
conduct? Some fSsarful mystery was there ; and 
^e dreaded its disdoture. Selfishness, how* 
ever, was no part of her character, and should 
the accident whidi happened to her boat be 
communicated to her sister, she knew the dread- 
ful alarm it must cause, and therefi>re felt anxious 
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to join her, befcnre the servants had spread thQ 
report. " And I go own self, when Missis lie 
quiet, and dry clothes bring Mem put on." 
From her communicative ayah, Miss Percy 
heard that her own dandies, as soon as the 
tracking rope broke, jumped into the water, and 
carried down by the violence of the stream^ 
soon reached the budgerow; where, with the 
assistance of men from some of the other boats^ 
they succeeded in righting her, and again got 
her in tow. 

As soon as Charlotte had finished dressing, 
she requested to see Mr. Fortescue in the dining- 
room, that she might be enabled to carry her 
wishes into effect. He came instantly, but after 
the first gleam of joy at seeing her recovered 
bad passed irom his eye, it was easy to perceive 
that his noble brow was shaded by settled sor- 
row. However, he seetiied to have nerved his 
mind for the effort he was to make ; as he felt 
how indispensible it was to Miss Percy and him- 
self. He advanced anxiously to meet her, and 
to hope that she was in some degree recovered 
from the distress of the morning. 
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She rose from her seat, and extending her 
hand, stammered some almost inarticulate woirds 
of'thanks for the life he had preserved, and her 
wish, by her presence, to prevent the nusery 
which the knowledge of the accident would oo- 
casicm to her sbter, and, overcome by her agita* 
laon, she burst into tears. 

(< Miss Percy," said Fortescue, still holding 
the hand she had given him, ^<I had come 
steeled to bear my own sorrow, but the si^t of 
yours unmans me. Only say that you are not 
offended with me ; that my distracted exhibition 
of my feelings has not displeased you, and I 
shall take myself from your sight for ever. O 
Charlotte ! " he added, in a voice of heart-rend* 
log misery, ^^you would foif^ve me, if you 
could but know what I suffer !" 

*^ Do not think so meanly of me, Mr. For- 
tescue,** said Miss Percy; ^^ do not think that 
I can ever forget the gratitude I this day owe 
you ; and if my tears have distressed you, think 
that they proceed from the suffering I witness.'' 
*^ And is it indeed so ? '' he frantidy exclaim* 
ed. *^ Dare I look for hapfuness, and must I 
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resign it To have suffered alone— Oh, Miss 
Percy! beloved Charlotte! to what am I be-* 
traying you ? But it is time that I should lay 
my heart bare before you, though it should 
break in the effort : " and, traversing the apart- 
ment hastily ; " Fool ! " he exclaimed, " worse 
than madman, to imagine that I could know 
you, without loving you ; that I could day by 
day contemplate your perfections without yield- 
ing up heart and soul to your sway ; and at a 
time too, when I knew myself bound by my 
promise, solemnly given to my dying imcle, to 
make his only child my — wife." The word 
almost choked him, he gasped, and with a strong 
effort, uttered it through his shut teeth. 

Miss Percy, as if with an intuitive feeling of 
what was coming, sat opposite to him, listening 
with fearful expectation ; her lovely countenance 
fixed and pale as marble, until roused by the 
dreadful blow : " Say no more, dear Fortescue, 
fulfil your promise, and be happy; for know, 
that dear as you may be, your honour is still 
dearer. Give me at least the consolation to 
think,'' and she stood erect as she spoke, ** that 
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if I have loved unadvisedly, I have not loved 
unworthily/' 

<* Yes Charlotte, spirit of a heavenly mould ! 
I will be what you wish ; but to lose you ; to 
resign you ; to be cut off from your presence ; 
to bind myself by every tie, human and divine- 
human nature is too weak for such a sacrifice!'' 

^ Human nature is," said Miss Percy ; ^^ but 
Divine grace will perfect it. Let this subject 
rest for ever : '* and, as if anxious to get through 
all she had to do, before her courage failed her; 
<* WiU you have the goodness to find means of 
my rejoining my sister?" and courtseying, with- 
out trusting herself to add another word, she 
retreated to her cabin. When the door was 
diut, which she believed separated them for 
ever, the spirit, which had hitherto sustained 
her, sunk, and her full heart found relief in 
tears ; nor did she try to check them ; nature 
asserted her right; she wept without control^ 
until her ayah came to announce that they had 
rounded the dreaded point, and could plainly 
distinguish Captain Bently's pinnace anchored 
a-head. In a few minutes they were joined by 

VOL. II. I 
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Captain Beaitly himself, who more alarmed al 
the delay of Miss Percy's boat than he chose to 
confess to his wife, had in his own dingy * re- 
turned to look for hen He met the budgerow 
in tow, and soon found she was not there ; th^ 
servants hastened to give him a detail of tbelJC 
disasters, and ended by telling him where their 
mistress had found refuge. He thanked For- 
tescue with heartfelt gratitude for the signal 
service he had rendered them, and affectionately 
congratulated Charlotte, whom he loved as a 
sister, upon her escape, and sympathised with 
her on the sufferings she had gone through. 

Every one has experienced how mudi the 
presence of a third person, enables us to sup^ 
press even our most powerful feelings ; and in 
the present case, it assisted Fortescue to give his 
friend a detail of all the circumstances of the 
morning, without betraying more than to an 
oidinary observer might pass for active hunuip 
nity. He dwelt most on his anxiety to come 
up with the wreck when he saw her beating 

« SnuOl boikt. 
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bersdf to pieces upon the sand bank; and en<« 
drely passed over his feelings and miseries, when 
the servants, thinking Miss Percy already dead, 
bad refined to assist him. He acoomited for his 
timely appearance, by saying that Oovemmait 
bad sent him to Patna upon an investigation 
which would probably detain him some months. 
Bently observed with regret the ravages which 
illness had made upon the fine countenance of 
his friend, and clearly discerned the truth, or at 
least something approaching to it, from the ap* 
pearanoe of both parties. Charlotte's wan 
countenance and weeping eyes might indeed 
have passed for the natural etkcts of terror and 
su£fering, had not previous observaticm set him 
right, and he hastened to put an end to a situar* 
tion sufficiently distressing to himself as well as to 
them, by telling Miss Percy, that as soon as he 
had ascertained what had happened, he had 
written a note to her sister, to inform her that 
Charlotte and he would be with her in a very 
little while, as an accident had happened to the 
boat, which detained her; and he feared the 
alarm their delay might occasion. ^ And now," 

i9 
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said he, making an effort to dispel the restraint 
which hung upon them, " I must carry off Miss 
Percy, like a recreant knight, who puts in his 
claims when the field has been fought. Mrs. 
Bently and I, my dear Fortescue, shall be for 
ever grateful for this day's service, and you will, 
I trust, give my Elizabeth an opportunity this 
day at dinner, to tell you how much she is your 
debtor." 

Fortescue was in his own mind seeking for 
an excuse to answer this very natural request, 
when a Government chaprassy, with more haste 
than is usual amongst natives, entered, and with 
a profound salaam, presented a huge letter, 
which he said he had travelled almost night and 
day to deliver ; and he said, he was charged not 
to rest, until he had put it into the hands of Mr. 
Fortescue. In such circumstances Fortescue 
was obliged to give it immediate attention, apo- 
logising to Miss Percy for the necessity. On 
running over the letter, he found that it con- 
tained an order for his instantly proceeding to 
Cawnpore" by dawk, to take charge of Mr. Mar- 
riott's situation under peculiar circumstances, 
with which he should, be made acquainted on 
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his arrival. Orders had been transmitted to 
Patna, to lay bearers upon his road, where, if 
he had not arrived before the messenger over^ 
took him upon the river, he was to repair with- 
out a moment's delay. Conjecture was useless 
as to the cause of such a sudden order; and in 
his present circumstances, Fortescue felt relief 
in the necessity of action thus imposed upon 
him. Charlotte, in the midst of her own trou- 
bles, could not help feeling some anxiety on 
Mrs. Marriott's account ; she had a vague sur- 
mise, that all was not as it ought to be; and 
though both the gentlemen were of the same 
opinion, they forebore expressing what would 
further harass her over-wrought spirits. 

The moment of parting was now come, and 
Bently feeling for his finends, walked on deck to 
look after his boat. Fortescue offered his arm 
to support Miss Percy, though he trembled 
almost as much as his mute companion. ** Fare- 
well, Charlotte ! I dare not say, think of your 
miserable fnend ; and I cannot say, foi^t him. 
O that we might yet meet on earth,'' and he 
gnaped her hand with convulsive eamestnesi^ 
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•* without its being a crime to say how much I 
have loved you/' 

" Impossible,*' said Charlotte ; " but we shall 
meet there ; " meekly raising her eyes to heaven. 
•* God bless you ! " She uttered the words with 
the holy simplicity of prayer, and, in an instant, 
Bently lifted her into his boleau. 

Fortescue stopped one instant to take leave 
of his friend. " You are going to a distant sta* 
tion, Bently, and we have little prospect of soon 
again seeing each other." He stopped for an 
instant, as if coUectmg force to proceed. 

" A fine healthy station, Fortescue, where I 
would rejoice to see you." 

" That can never be, my friend," said For- 
tescue, quickly. " I must return to the Presi- 
dency, as soon as this business is finished; I 
ought to be there in two months at furthest, to 
receive my affianced wife from England, by the 
first ships." 

Bently looked aghast. 

" Yes," he continued, " her to whom I have 
been betrothed, since my early youth, by my 
uncle on his death-bed." 
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Bendy now comprehended all the inexplica- 
ble circumstances which had from time to time 
fallen under his observation* There were many 
particulars with which he wished to be made 
acquainted, but he forbore aggravating the dis- 
tress of his friend by questions, or ill-timed om- 
gratulations, or any observation which could 
induce a comparison with his own circum- 
stances, and warmly returned, <^ Wherever you 
are, or wherever you go, my dear Fortescue, 
our best wishes shall ever be yours ; " and oor- 
dially shaking hands, ihej parted, and in their 
small boats passed off from the pinnace in di& 
ferent directions. Fortescue, obliged to proceed 
with all possible dispatch, was forced to leave 
his heavy boats to follow at their lebure. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Then it a kind of character in thit Hfe 
■ That, to the obsenrer, doth their history 

Fully unfold. 

Shaupeare. 

Frederic Fortescue was the second son of 
an ancient family of good landed estate in the 
county of Devon. He had lost both his parents 
in early youth, and with his brother had been 
entrusted to the guardianship of his unde who 
loved both, but particularly Frederic, with the 
affection of a father. This worthy relative had 
made his fortune abroad, and returned late in 
life to purchase a fine estate, and settle near the 
paternal domain. His wife died a few years after 
theii* marriage, leaving him one lovely little girl, 
the delight of his old age ; and as years passed 
on and his affection for his nephew increased, 
he set his heart upon the union of Frederic 
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and his Sophia, as the most certain means of 
securing the happiness of both. 

When Frederic, at the age of eighteen, re- 
turned home to his uncle's house, in one of his 
college vacations, he found the old gentleman 
in a very declining state of health, but, as usual, 
delighted with his presence, and hardly willing 
to have him for a moment out of his sight The 
little Sophia, a beautiful child of ten years old, 
waited upon her father with the most watchful 
attention ; intuitive affection supplied the place 
of experience in ministering to his wants. She 
set his footstool, turned his pillow, or would 
read to him, sing to him, or arrange her flowers 
on the litde table before him, as she felt he was 
able to bear it. Day by day he declined, and 
seemed to gaze more earnestly upon Frederic^ 
as if wishful though unable to communicate the 
subject which oppressed him. At lengdi he 
was constantly confined to hb bed, and becittne 
so ill that his end was approaching. Raising 
himself faintly from his pillow, he beckoned his 
nephew towards him, took his hand, and begun 
in an anxious voice: *< My dear Frederic, I 

i5 
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feel that i am iip<m the verge of eternity, and 
must seize this moment to tell you the last 
earthly wish of my heart. Promise that you 
will compij with it, and set my mind at rest." 

** My dearest uncle," returned Frederic, ten- 
derly, " you know you have only to name your 
wishes to me." 

** But promise, Frederic," said the dying 
man with increasing earnestness, ^^ promise^ 
Frederic, that you will comply with my last 
wish." 

<^ My dear kind father, why should you doubt 
it?" 

** It is that I would be," returned the old 
man tenderly. ** Frederic, you prcmiise on your 
sacred word of honor, to grant my last request, 
and release my mind frc»n earthly care," 

" I promise," said Fortescue, solemnly ; over- 
come by his uncle's entreaties. 

" May the blessing of heaven be upon you, 
my son," said the old man fervently, placing 
his trembling hand upon the head of Fortescue^ 
who kneeled by his bed-side. << My desire is 
that you become the husband of my Sophia, as 
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80on as she attains her eighteenth year;'' and 
worn out with the exertion he had made^ the 
invalid sunk back upon his pillow, and remained 
for some time in a state of torpor. 
' After his death it was found that he had ex- 
ecuted a deed whereby be devised the estate of 
ILut-hall to his daughter Sophia Fortescue, 
and to his nephew Frederic Fortescue, upon 
their marriage; but if either of the parties re- 
fused to fulfil the said marriage, the estate was 
to go solely and exclusively to the individual 
who liad not refused obedience to his wishes. 

A will so singular was not concealed from 
the parties most interested ; and though Frede- 
ric looked forward to the fulfilment of his pro- 
mise to his uncle with pleasure, he resisted every 
wish of mutual friends, to remain unemployed 
at home, and accepted with great alacrity a 
Bengal writership, which was ofiered to him by 
an old friend of his father. He sailed for India 
in a few months after his uncle's decease, and 
by his own abiliues and his family interest, 
which brought them into notice, he had, before 
the term fixed for the fnlfihnent of the will ar^ 
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rired, attained a high situation ; where his pre- 
sence was so indispensible, that he found it im- 
possible to obtain leave of absence. 

He had been accustomed to consider his cou- 
sin as his future wife, and to correspond with** 
her as such ; at his request, she had sent him 
her miniature picture,' and fix)m the artless 
sweetness of the countenance he felt certain 
that his unde had provided for his happiness. 
At the appointed time he had written in con- 
formity with his promise, claiming her hand, 
stating the reasons which made it impossible for 
him to leave India, and b^ging that she would 
come to Calcutta to fulfil their engagement. All 
this had passed before Miss Percy's arrival, and 
at the time Fortescue first met her, he almost 
considered himself a married man. But it was 
impossible to see her without admiration, and 
he studied her character with delight, fancy- 
ing that his cousin might in many respects re- 
semble her : but the attentive observation of a 
character like Miss Percy's, was to a man of 
Fortescue's turn of mind, a dangerous study ; 
he observed every trait so minutely, and trear 
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sured them so &ithfully, that he could no longer 
disguise from himself the alarming truth, that 
Charlotte Percy realized every idea he had 
formed of excellence in wcmian. It was in vain 
he endeavoured to persuade himself that his 
feelings were mere approbation, or even joyful 
anticipation of the amiable dispositions he had 
been accustomed to hear praised, and expected 
to find, in his affianced wife. The evening of 
the ball at Government-house let him into the 
true state of his heart, and on his return he 
paced his room in agony, bitterly repenting the 
engagement he had formed, and the certainty 
there, was of his adding to his own misery, that 
of the amiable creature he was soon to call 
his wife. 

A thousand and a thousand times he resolved 
in his mind the possibiUty of extricating himself 
from the misery into which he was plunged; 
and as often he gave it up in despair. To break 
his word solemnly given to his departed bene- 
factor ; to subject his daughter to the needless 
risk of a long voyage, and the disgrace of rejec- 
tion, was not to be thought of; he would en* 
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dure all things first But then to marry her in 
return in the bloom of youth and beauty ; to 
receive from her hands a princely fortune, and 
in exchange to bring her a heart devoted to ano- 
ther, and by every tie which is binding upon 
man to separate himself from that other, waar 
unmingled wretchedness. 

Then he turned to the hope, that as it was 
impossible for him to go home, Sophia would 
never consent to undertake such a long voyage! 
alone ; or that she might have formed another 
attachment, and he recollected with joy, that a 
longer time than usual had elapsed since the 
date of her last letter. Young, beautiful, and 
rich, he knew she must be surrounded by 
suitors ; and he hoped that her childish recoi. 
lection of him might be effaced by the attentions 
of some more fortunate rival. But these hopes, 
eager as they were, did not long mislead him. 
The morning of Miss Panton's marriage brought 
letters from Europe, which informed him that his 
cousin, in conformity with her father's will, ac- 
cepted his ofier ; and not deterred by the dread 
of a long voyage, had permitted her guardian 
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to secure a passage for her in the Lord Huntly, 
and was to sail in the first fleet Here was « 
death blow to hopes he had perhaps unconsd^ 
ottsly dierished against his reason, or at least 
not unremittingly repressed, for who is there who 
has not sometimes mistaken hopes for realities? 
When the bitter certainty of his situation burst 
upon him, he firmly resolved to decline, against 
all entrea^, every opportuni^ of meeting with 
Miss Percy, and at least, as he believed, spate 
her any participation in what he suffered. To 
leave Calcutta was not in his power, as govern* 
ment business required his presence until the very 
day after Bently had sailed ftom Barradcpore, 
and he did not come up with them, as had been 
already seen until the afternoon of then: visit to 
Gour. Being perfectly aware of the dangers of 
the river between that place and Patna, he could 
not resolve to pass on before he saw his fiiends 
out of danger, though in pursuance of his deter^ 
mination he avoided every chance of intercourse 
with them. << Why,"* thought he to himseH^ 
as he revolved his plans in his mind, ** why did 
I suffer a promise to be extorted (rem me? 
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Why did I bind my honour when my heart 
was free? and why, when I knew I was bomid 
past the power of extrication, was I so mad as 
to seek Charlotte Percjr's society, instead of 
shunning it? Why did I not fly from her while 
the power was mine? But what avails these 
considerations now? Would she not despise me 
if she knew how I have acted? And must not 
Sophia do so, if she should ever perceive that 
she is the innocent victim of my folly ? Could 
the sacrifice of my heart's dearest affection in- 
sure the performance of my duty, I should at 
least have the satisfaction, which duty performed 
always bring with it, to support me ; but at least 
I shall make the effort." 

The veiy nature of Fortescue's diflSculties, 
prevented the possibility of communicating 
them even to his dearest friend. Advice could 
not avail, therefore he sought it not. Before 
leaving the Presidency, he received a letter from 
his cousin upon the eve of her embarkation; 
written in the gay confidence of youthful anti- 
cipation, which ill accorded with his feelings; 
but his part was taken, and he wrote to his 
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friend Mrs. Dundas^ as he was unable to make 
the communication in person, stating his en- 
gagement, his present circumstances relative to 
his marriage, and his near prospect of seeing his 
bride^ by the Lord Huntly, which vessel was 
expected in a month, or six weeks at furthest. 
Mrs. Dundas replied by an assurance of her 
friendly interest in every thing which concerned 
him, and the pleasure she would find in receiv- 
ing Miss Fortescue as her inmate in his ab- 
sence, and doing all in her power to give her a 
favourable impression of the country. The in- 
vestigation upon which he was ordered to Patna, 
would probably be finished, soon afler the ar- 
rival of the Huntly, when he expected to return 
to Calcutta. After what had taken place at 
Pier-Pointee the government order which com- 
pelled Iiim to proceed to Cawnpore, where he 
would probably be detained a much longer 
period, came to him like a reprieve. At least 
he should have time to reason with his own re* 
bellious heart, and to bring his feelings more 
under command, so as to meet his unsuspecting 
cousin with some composure, and prevent mak* 
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kig shipwreck of the happiness entrusted td him* 
The task was a hard one, but the certainty that 
it was without akemative, steadied his mind^ 
by precluding the vacillations caused by hope^ 
and fixing it upon what it was his duty to do. 
He recollected Miss Percy's assurance, that ctt- 
vine grace could enable him to keep in the 
straight path; and trusted in his might who 
makes his strength perfect in our weakness, and 
who has never permitted his servants to hope in 
vain. 

At Fatna, he found his dawk laid ; and firom a 
firiend, with whom he passed a quarter of an 
hour before starting, heard a detail of part of 
the miserable circumstances which made his 
presence necessary. He travelled night and 
day without interruption until he reached 
CaWiipore, and upon his arrival learned with 
regret that Colonel Howard had only quitted it 
a few days before to return to Benares. The 
second morning after his arrival, a letter of Mrs. 
Dundas was forwarded to him firom Patna, in- 
forming him that the Lord Huntly was safely 
arrived at Madras, all well, and that she had 
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seen Miss Fortescue's name amongst the pas- 
sengers, that as soon as the vessel arrived at 
Sangor, which would certainly be in the course 
of the present month, Dr. Dundas intended to 
go down to meet Miss Fortescue, and conduct 
her up the river; and again repeated her 
assurances that every thing for her comfort and 
convenience should be attended to in his ab- 
sence* 

Twelve months ago, Fortescue would cer- 
tainly have received this letter with pleasinre, 
but now he could not bear to think of the feel- 
ings which it excited ; and dissatisfied with his 
own thoughts, and dissatisfied with himself for 
entertaining them, he passed a very miserable 
interval, from the receipt of this letter until his 
return to Calcutta. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



The Mrtmaa leaf is Mued aod deidy 
It floaU opoa the water^s bed; 
I voold not be a lesf to die, 
Withonft recording sorrow's sigh* 

Hbnry KttKi White. 

Bentlt was persuaded, firom the sudden 
summons which had called Fortescue to Cawn* 
pore, that something very serious must have 
happened to Mr. Marriott; nothing short of 
his dangerous illness, or inability of some kind 
or other to discharge his duties, could have laid 
GoYemment under the necessity of sending an* 
other to the station. Charlotte and Elizabeth 
were too little acquainted with the customs of 
the country to form even a probable conjecture 
upon the subject; but they were all equally 
anxious to hear the truth, and as soon as their 
boats anchored oiF Bankipore, the place of Eu- 
ropean residence near the great Hindoo dty c£ 
Patna, Captain Bently went on shore to visit 
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their old shipmate Mr. Somerville of the civil 
service, who was one of the judges at the station* 
From him he heard what we shall relate more 
particularly hereafter— *a tale of misconduct and 
suffering which grieved his very soul, and at 
once explained the cause of Fortescue's sum- 
mons. Happy as he was in lus own family, the- 
wretched history he had just heard impressed his 
mind with more forcible contrast. Mr. Somer- 
ville, though then a bachelor (for his wife was in 
England) hoped that the ladies would do him 
the honour to make his house their home for a 
few days. *< I need not tell you, my dear 
Bently, what satisfaction it wiU give me to do all 
in my power to render your stay agreeable to 
you ; and by way of inducement, I can assure 
you, that we have a most agreeable society at the 
station, several charming families, whom you will 
meet here at dinner to night, if I can prevail 
with you.** 

Bently finding that it was impossible to resist 
his friend's entreaties without doing an unkind 
thing, promised that they should at least spend 
one day at Patna, though they had been so veiy 
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much delayed on the river, and paid so many 
visits in coming up, that the hot winds were now 
set in with great fc^ce ; at the same time telling 
him» ^^ that the ujafortunate tidings he had just 
heard, would grieve Mrs. Bently and her sister 
so much, that they would much prefer taking a 
quiet dinner with him, to meeting strangers." 

" All that shall be just as you please. A few 
days ago Fortescue passed here on this unfortu- 
nate business; but I suppose he will soon be ]*e- 
lieved of it, as he is not permanently appointed 
to the station." 

When Captain Bently returned to his boat, 
and recounted to the ladies the unhappy history 
he had just learnt, it overwhelmed them with 
natural sorrow ; and nothing but the desire to 
oblige him, could have induced either to go on 
shore after such tidings. But Bently urged his 
promise given to Mr. Somerville, and he had, as 
a motive for so doing, the wish to direct their 
thoughts from unavailing regret, and to procure 
for them necessary refreshment for proceeding 
on their voyage. 

Charlotte felt very reluctant to accept this in- 
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vitation, though she really esteemed Mr. Scnner^ 
villci and would have pleasure in seeing him, yet 
die dreaded to hear the Calcutta news talked of, 
and her heart sickened at the idea of perh^pi9 
hearing that Miss Fortescue was arrived, though 
Ae strove to think of it as a thing that must be^ 
At all events she would hear Fortescue spd^^i 
of in connexion with his present duty, and she 
would willingly have avoided it by remaining on 
board, but her last separation had been pro« 
ductive of such concern to all parties, that she 
resolved to sacrifice her own feelings and spaie 
her sister. 

Mr. Somerville's carriage waited at the Ghaut 
to conduct them to his house, and having given 
orders to the servants, whose attendance would 
be required on shore, and to the consumah 
to purchase stores for the pursuance of their 
voyage, they got into a small boat, which easily 
made its way through the multitude of native 
craft of every descripticm with which the river 
was crowded. 

The fertile province of Bahar, of which Patna 
is the oapilali has always, from its extreme liooi- 
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riance, been reckoned the " garden of India,'' 
and, in the pompous style of Oriental speech^ 
" the granary of the world." Its well-watered 
fields are usually the seat of plenty, even when 
drought and fiimine prevail over the rest of 
Asia. Nothing can be more beautiful than the 
extensive tracts of land cultivated with the 
greatest care, like the best kept garden, for the 
growth of the white poppies which produce the 
opium of which Patna is the grand depot. The 
immense boats used for the transport of cotton, 
with their light load piled upon them like hay- 
stacks, crowded the ghauts, which were thronged 
with grain dealers, cloth merchants, and toy 
manufacturers, bargaining and chafiering in loud 
and long disputes, which, though accompanied 
by the most violent gesticulations and even 
abuse, never come to blows. Natives know well 
that making a bargain is a work of time, and 
therefore deliberately squat down opposite to 
each other, the merchandize in question between 
them, and mutually exert all their ingenuity, 
the one to outwit the other. The seller oom'- 
mences by the most exaggerated praises of his 
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ware^ which the buyer answers by equally pre- 
posterous depreciation, the one demands thrice 
as much as he means to take, the other offers 
half as much as he means to give, and for some 
time an alternate see-saw is kept up between the 
parties, the one raising and the other abating, 
until an adjustment takes place, or perhaps an 
explosion, when both make a determined onset, 
to give galee abuse, and spare neither name nor 
kindred, ancestors nor descendants, though they 
are utter strangers to each other, and perhSaps 
never set eyes on one another before. In walk* 
ing a few paces from the ghaut, where the car- 
riage was brought up under a great tree, Mrs. 
Bently observed something to move in the grass, 
and pointing it out to her husband drew back in 
aflfright. 

^^ It is only a snake," said a sepoy who fol- 
lowed them, at the same time striking his stick 
and making a noise on the ground to firighten it 
away. ^^ A snake !" said Elizabeth, following 
with her eye the quick winding motion of the 
animal as it hasted to hide itself in its hole at the 
root of the tree, ^^ and why did he not kill it? " 

VOL. II. K 
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<< O !" said Bendy, laughing, <^a Hindoo ot 
his caste, would not be guilty of such an act for 
the world; he would be afraid he was killmg his 
grandfather, who, in some of his transmigrations, 
may have taken that amiable form." ^^ And if I 
was his grandfather, in such circumstancesi" 
said Elizabeth, " I would make him my best sar 
laam for dislodging me from such an engaging 
shape." 

'* But," returned her husband, " Hindoo philb^ 
sophy teaches, that enjoyment exists under every 
form of life ; therefore none have a right to take 
it away." '* Amiable, and perhaps just reaspn- 
ing," said Elizabeth, " if it was founded upon 
other principles." 

This incident, trifling as it was, served to turn 
Miss Percy's thoughts from her own feelings to 
those of the EUndoos ; and on this subject they 
conversed until they reached Mr. SomerviUe's 
house. " How inconsistent," she said, " does 
this Hindoo tenderness about the life of veno- 
mous reptiles seem with its utter disregard of 
human life and suffering." 

" True. Charlotte," said her brother, " but 
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both spring fix)m the same source.** ** And how 
irreooncileable,'* jomed Elizabeth, << with their 
treatment of noble animals, which are sacrificed 
in hecatombs.'* 

" We can only look for consistency where 
there is truth, my dear Elizabeth,'* answered her 
husband, <^ though perhaps in the one case, the 
Brahmins would seek to justify their bloody 
rites by saying, that life is offered as an expiaticm 
of sin, while in the other it is needlessly taken. 
Nothing can be more disgusting than passing, as 
I once happened to do, through the streets of 
native Calcutta, at a very eariy hour in the time 
of the Dui^gah Pugah, when hundreds of head- 
less bui&loes, which had been sacrificed to Dur- 
gah, were thrown out to be cut up, and carried 
off by outcasts of every description. But I may 
with justice say, that in love of sacrifice, the Ma- 
homedans of Bengal, particularly of the lower 
orders, are little b^ind the Hindoos.** 

In the portico they found Mr. Somerville 
waiting to welcome their arrival. He had 
not seen the ladies since their arrival in Cal« 
cutta, and again renewed his entreaties^ that 

K 8 
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they would rest and spend a few days with 
him." ** I expect my poor sister," he said, 
"either this evemng or to-morrow morning, 
from Bettjah, where she has unfortunately lost 
her husband by a jungle fever, and I should be 
happy to introduce her to Mrs. Bently's and 
Miss Percy's acquaintance.'* 
, Mrs. Bendy regretted that her husband's 
nearly expired leave of absence would not per- 
mit them to delay longer, but promised to re- 
main on shore until late in the evening, in hopes 
that as Mr. SomerviUe said his sister travelled 
dawk, she might arrive before their departure. 
. " From the appearance of the weather," ob- 
served Bently, '^we shall have a north-wester 
immediately, to cool the thirsty earth and make 
travelling more tolerable." In accordance with 
Ijis prophecy, at mid-day it came on with great 
violence, accompanied with rain in water-spouts. 
Every one repaired to the verandah to enjoy the 
clieerful sound of the falling rain on the multi- 
tude of leaves. All nature seemed revived, and 
tiie thirsty earth took in the refreshing draught 
through her thousand pores. Tlie first rain 
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after contiiiued drought is a time of jubilee, and 
the rushing sound of its approach, as it draws 
nei^, borne on the wings of the wind, is helurd 
with delight, and when it actually bursts down, 
carrying before it the dust and sand which the 
wind has raised in clouds, all nature laughs and 
seems to rejoice aloud* ' 

After tiffin, before any of the party had left 
table, a letter was presented to Captain Bently, 
which by its address, folding, and seal, at once 
betrayed its native origin, and on opening it he 
read aloud: 

<< To the worshipful Captain Bently, Esq. the 
humble petition of your mate bearer Dukie. 

*<My Lord, 
*^ May it please your highness, being now near 
the shelter of his own nx^, your inferior work- 
man in duty prays, that your honour would 
permit me to turn from the straight way, and 
refresh his thirsty soul with his large of fiunilies. 
I have two great enemy, over which your ho* 
nour got large power, their names Distress and 
Poverty, and not long acquaintance with the 
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imiverse, and no any protector but your lumour 
in the below. 

<^ And Cosinanth sircar''^ begs to inform your 
honour's feet, that your Patna fine rice, wax 
candle, and table cloths, are all ready to sent to 
boat this present time, but cannot, because pre- 
vent him, the violent rain and blow. Acquaint 
my best isompliments to honoured Mem, and 
pray her resentment to be obstained ; the tayk^ 
is not satisfied to go to boat to-night, for the 
hard rainy and cloudy. 

Most honoured Sir, 

with doubtfiil gratitude 
your poor petitioner will ever pray.*' 

^* And what," inquired Mrs. Bently with a 
smile, ^^ can be the purpose' of this clearly ex- 
pressed petition ? " » 
> << Simply this. We pass near the Chuppra^ 
but, as our boats are heavy, he could get lik&p^ 
before us, visit his family, and rejoin us when 
we come up, and probably in addition to 

• Wriler. 
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tavin^ he w&hed to have an advance of wages 
to leave in his house.^ 

' '* Bot he knows nothing of English, Where 
could he have got any person to write an ^itrtte 
for him?- 

<< Oh,** said Mr. Somerville^ << I am certain 
it is the performance of my sircar, the therein 
named Cosinanth Bose. I recognise his style, 
and his * doubtful gratitude^' though he has oc- 
casionally varied it, when in seeking in the 
dictionary for a proper word to express very 
great, he hit upon ^furious;* and once, as die 
fruit of his studies, I had a letter b^inning, 
< Most spanking Sir, may it please your enor- 
mity !'' I can assure you, Mrs. Bently, he is not 
a little vain of his acquaintance with the graces 
of composition ; and offended a friend of mine 
exceedingly by his wish to show them off. This 
gentleman who, like Bently, had employed him 
to execute some little commission, was by no 
means famous for the beauty of his limbs, and 
Cosinanth unfortunately, instead of begging * to 
inform his honour's feet,' begged ^ to look at his 
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honour's legs,* which misplaced civility was 
almost taken as a premeditated insult." 

Taking advantage of the cool evening which 
followed the north-wester, Mr. Somerville 
showed his friends as much of Patna . as was 
possible in so short a time. The generality of 
travellers find so great a resemblance in all na- 
tive cities, that having seen one, they have little 
interest in seeing more; however, our friends 
were not of the number of those who can look^ 
without curiosity- and without interest, on cities 
which have been for centuries the seats of wealth 
and magnificence, which have given the law to 
nations, and been inhabited by a people who 
were as &r advanced in art and refinement of 
life as they are at this day, while the inhabir 
tants of northern Europe were painted savi^ges, 
running in their woods. 

It was late before they returned to dinner, 
and finding his sister Mrs. Mortimer had not ar- 
rived as he expected, Mr. Somerville became very 
anxious about her non-appearance, and fearful 
that she had also caught the fever prevalent at 
the station. In watching and waiting, the night 
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run on, and it became so late, that the carriage 
was ordered to re-conduct Mrs. B^itly and 
Miss Percy on board, when the noise of the 
dawk bearers was heard on the public road, 
and the flashing of flambeaux seen as they 
turned into the compound. Bently and Mr. 
Somerville both hurried down stairs, to hand 
Mrs. Mortimer from her palanquin. The 
bearers set it down, and the two gentlemen at 
the same moment drew back the doors on each 
side, and while the bearers held up the light, 
stooped with the intention of offering their 
assistance to the inmate, but what was their 
horror to observe a lifeless corpse extended be- 
fore them ! Mr. Somerville gazed for a moment, 
in stupified silence, on the pale countenance of 
a sister he had tenderly loved. Bently, when he 
liad recovered from the first shock of a surprise 
so awful, tried to persuade hb friend that it was 
possible his sister might only liave fiunted from 
fatigue, and ordered the servants to call a doc* 
tor without a moment's delay. 

<< It is useless, my dear friend,'* said Somer* 
villc, with heartfelt conviction of his loss, ** she 

K 5 
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as gone tx ewer; but still though he can do no 
goody lei him come. Oh my poor sister 1". ho 
contiiioed, taking the cold hand; "is it thus 
we meet? and are you gone without one crea* 
t«ire to soothe your last moments, or receive 
your last sigh?** Overcome by the reflection^ 
he bent his head on the hand he held and wept 
Utterly. Bently made every inquiry among 
the bearers, but as they were of course of the 
public dawk, and none of Mrs. Mortimer's ser- 
vants had yet come in, all they could tell was 
that they had taken up the palanquin at the 
last change of bearers, that the lady had not 
spoken to them, and that the doors had re- 
mained shut : now finding that they had carried 
a corpse, and defiled themselves by so doin^ 
they retired in great disgust ; and her brother 
and Captain Bently carried the body of the unr 
fortunate Jady into the rooms which had been 
prepared for her reception, to wait until the 
morning should consign It to another lodgings 
Here Mr. SomerviUe determined to pass the 
night, and Bently resolved to stay by his friend, 
well knowing that whatever assistance mighi 
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be required, superstition as well as religioii 
irould prevent any of the servants from cdming; 
near the room. Bently gave every requiiit^ 
order for the funeral, and heard from Mnk 
Mortimer^s servant when they came in a fe^ 
hours afterwards, that she had been as her 
brother feared, seized by the jungle fever; and 

• 

that morning had been extremely anxious to 
push on to her brother's house, finding that 
her illness increased every hour. The violence 

• 

of the north-wester had incapacitated her owii 
servants from keeping up with the dawk bear- 

• 

ers, and, as she had not then quite two stages to 
make, she told her own kitmagar, an old and 
confidential servant, to order her dawk bearers 
to go on as fast as possible, and to promise them 
a reward for their diligence; at the same time 
ordering him to bring up her own servants as 
soon as he could after her. << And these. Sa- 
hib,'' he said, << were, I think, the last orders my 
mistress ever gave. 1 shut the palanquin doors 
myself for she was very very ill, and felt it cold 
after the rain.** 

Mrs. Bently and Charlotte were greatly 
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shocked by this unexpected, and to them new 
event. Elizabeth wept in anguish, as if for the 
first time, the uncertainty of life in India had 
presented itself to her mind. The carriage 
was countermanded, and, would her husband 
have permitted it, Elizabeth would have passed 
the night with him, by the body of Mrs. Mor- 
timer; but he tenderly represented to her 
what her sister had already suffered, and her 
inability to sustain such a continued state of 
high excitement; well knowing that affection 
for Charlotte would overcome every selfish feel- 
ing. 

Miss Percy, though she had lefl her sister 
with the intention of lying down, and trying to 
procure that rest she so much needed, found it 
quite impossible to quiet the thoughts within ; 
^nd instead of undressing mounted to the top 
of the house by the private stair, and leaned 
over the balustrade, looking at the reflected 
image of the hushed city, sleeping on the glid- 
ing waters of the Ganges ; and she thought of 
the flow of time and the events it had bonie in 
its bosom. How much had the last day dis- 
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closed! Themorninghadbroughtataleofsinand 
misery, and the evening, death. She shuddered 
at the awful spectacle which had been so lately 
before her eyes ; and felt in its full force the 
vanity of indulging sorrow, which might be 
brought to as sudden and as tranquil a tenmna- 
tion. Then her mind went back to trace, step 
by step, every portion of time since she had 
left England, until the present hour ; and op- 
pressed beyond endurance by the retrospect, 
she walked to another part of the roof which 
commanded a projecting wing of the house; 
the windows of the rooms there were all open, 
and by the light of the numerous wax candles 
which burned within, she saw a couch, upon 
which, under a white covering, lay the body of 
Mrs. Mortimer. Opposite to it on each side 
of a small table sat Mr. Somerville and Cap- 
tain Bently, who was reading to him out of a 
large Bible; and though the words did not 
reach her ear, she saw that they went to the 
heart of his auditor. Miss Percy felt ashamed 
of thus breaking in, though unintentionally, 
upon their privacy ; and returned to her former 
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place, where, stretching herself upon the terrace, 
and laymg her forehead in the dust, she pouried 
out her stricken and humbled soul before him 
who is become ^^ the first fruits of them thai 
sleep.** 

It was not until the melancholy ceremony of 
Mrs. Mortimer's funeral was over, that attet 
taking an a£B^onate leave of poor Mr. Somer- 
yille, (whose sufferings had produced a greatef 
degree of intimacy between him and his guests 
in a few short hours, than months of ordinaiy 
intercourse could have done, because there the 
heart spoke to the heart,) they repaired oh 
board ; and again weighed anchor, with a sky 
as clear as if no clouds had obscured it yester- 
day. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Oa tither htod* 
Likt a long viotrj ferctit groves of natti 
Shot ap their tpiret ; the bellying sheet be U reen 
Foseeteed the bieeiy ▼oid ; the sooty hoik 
Steered sluggish oo { the splendid berge along 
Roved regular, to harmooy ; around 
The boat, Ught skimming strslched its oaij vingt s 
While deep, the various voice of frnrent toil 
FVom bank to bank increased. 

THOMtOKi 

The monsoon had now changed^ and they 
proceeded before it with much greater celerity 
than tliey had done in the beginning of theic 
voyage* Constant caution was requisite to pre- 
vent dieir coming suddenly upon hirge trees 
swept in by the water at its height, or the nu- 
merous shelves and sand banks thrown up by the 
fury of the stream. One night, a great alarm 
was ^read by die fulling in of a large mass of 
the precipitous bank near their mooring, which 
had been undermined by the action of the 
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Stream, and washed from its foundation* For- 
tunately it fell at some distance from the boats, 
which must otherwise have been swamped by 
its weight. It came crashing down with the 
noise of a cataract, shaking the bed of the river, 
like an earthquake, and throwing up the water 
in the air ; while the boats rocked about, and 
were in danger of getting foul of each other in 
the commotion. 

They were now near Chupprah, the paternal 
home of half the bearers in India, and his Rhye- 
bunds (literally, tied brothers), were looking out 
for the tall tree upon a little point, projecting 
into the river, well known to them all, upon 
which their friend Dukee had promised to wait 
their approach, but they had hardly caught 
sight of the appointed rendezvous, when they 
perceived that it was in motion actually coming 
towards them ; and Julall at the pitch of his 
voice, shouted to the dandies of Captain Bentljr's 
boat, to inform their master of what had hap- 
pened, while the rest of his brethren, screamed 
in concert, " O Sahib ! Dukee bearer ! Dukee 
bearer ! " 
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The floating island still approached, borne 
along by the fury of the stream. The pressure 
of the water upon this side the river, a thing not 
uncommon, had separated the little promontory 
finom the main land, and carried it away in the 
maimer already described. Two or three native 
huts stood under the shelter of a dump of trees, 
whose long roots entwined together held the 
island, afloat. A man of the gualier* caste, 
who had been on the bank when it became an 
island, no sooner perceived his danger, than, 
with the usual indifierence of natives to the fate 
of the rest, he snatched up two of his emp^ 
earthen pots, one under each arm, and jumped 
into tlie river with them, taking care to keep the 
mouths above water, by which means he sailed 
away very much at his ease without the fiuigue 
of swimming, until he made a convenient land* 
ing place ; a mode of travelling gualiers are 
often in the habit of adopting when following 
their cows. To save the labour of walking they 
drive them into tlie river, and throwing them* 

* Cov-kMptrt. 
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•dves in also in the manner above-menticAied, 
float down the stream, enjojdi^ the jdeasoie 
without the trouble of motion, or, if the curreni 
should happen to be against them, they aeixe 
the tailed one of the cows, who is the bestswim- 
mer, and are thus towed along in lier wake. 

Captain Bently came upon deck as soon as 
the uproar amongst his people warned him that 
something was wrong; and he saw with great 
anxiety, that several natives and children were 
on the severed island, amcmgstwhom the ^^poor 
petitioner '' was seen in the attitude of suppK- 
cation, extending his hands to the boata for 
assistance, which it was not easy to give. Nt> 
one dared to venture coming in contact with the 
island in its rapid motion, and to fasten a rope 
to any part of it, would be to run the lidk of 
dismembering it from the rest. Every wave 
washed away some part of the earth, and the 
frail support threatened dissolution. Captain 
Bently saw that there was not a moment to lose ; 
and gave his directions to the mangy, who sent 
out half a dozen of his most active hands in the 
dingy, and throwing one end of a rope towards 
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ibe island as it passed, which was instantly 
caught by the islanders, he flung Uie other to 
the men in Uie dingy, who pulled with it as fast 
as ever they could, yielding however a little t^ 
the stream, and going before it in a slantiajg 
direction towards the bank so as gradually to 
dear the floating dwellings from the violence of 
die current, when they easily turned it towards 
the shore: here the terrified voyagers sought 
firmer footii^, and the dandies, taking Dukee 
into their little boat, returned to the pinnace 
without addng a question, or bestowing a 
.thought upon the others whom they had rescued 
.firom instant destruction, leaving them to land 
their goods and chattds, and after pulling their 
.houses to pieces, carry them awqr, and erect 
them as near their former situation as possible. 

Poor Dukee, thou^ he was very well pleated 
to find himself in a place of security, did mn 
testify any of the lively emotions an Eoropew 
would have done ; and though the rest of the 
servants had expressed anxietfr about Mm wUk 
he was in danger, now that it was all over, they 
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asked no more questioiis than if be had oome to 
them in an ordinary way. 

The hot winds now raged with such fury, that 
it was impossible for the ladies to come upon 
deck until a late hour in the evening ; and not- 
withstanding the care taken to keep the lattices 
wet through the day, it was sometimes intolera- 
bly hot. When they were tracking up under 
steep banks, showers of heated sand almost 
blinded them, sifting through every crevice in 
the boats, and rendering it impossible to touch 
an article of food while the sand shower lasted* ' 

At Allahabad Captain Bently received letter^, 
which increased his anxiety to be at Benares^ 
but here they were again detained for two days 
by an accident which happened to the pinnace^ 
and the impossibility of having it repaired upcm 
the day of their arrival, as it was a great Hindoo 
holiday, and every creature was alike intent 
upon witnessing the sacrifices to take place at 
the meeting of the Ganges and Goompty. The 
sirdar bearer begged his master's permission to 
make one of the number, as Dukee, who had 
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been last absent, remained at home. His master 
knew that to reason with him on such a sub- 
ject would be perfectly vain, and therefore his 
request was granted ; and he set off with great 
pleasure to witness the drowning of eight or ten 
self-deroted victims. 

Miss Percy could not imagine that the man 
who had strove so resolutely to save her life, and 
who had even shown more anxiety than any of 
the other servants about the fiEite of the people 
on the floating bland (who were of a different 
caste), should find pleasure in such atrocious 
acts, and she shuddered at the noise of tom- 
toms, which rent the air during the whole of 
that horrid morning. 

. Next day the repairs were completed, and 
tliey reached the long wished for city of Benares 
without further accident. At the first view of it 
Mrs. Bently and Charlotte thought themselves 
fully repaid for all the dangers and fiuigues of 
their long river voyage. Benares, the proud 
sanctuary of Brahminical learning, is built into 
tlie very waters of the Holy Ganges, whose waves 
wasli the walls of its palaces. Its numerous and 
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s|>acious ghauts of substantial masonry lead up 
in broad flights under wide spreading trees, 
whose extended branches shelter the thousands 
^m1 tens of thousands who crowd them, glitter- 
ing in the gold and silver tissue for which the 
place is renowned. Simply considered as a 
spectacle, it is impossible to conceive any thing 
more splendid than an Asiatic ghaut, crowded 
with multitudes arrayed in all the colours of the 
rtdnbow, mixed with draperies white as snow. 
Their dignified gait in walking, el^ant vessels, 
and graceful action, correspond with the rich-^ 
ness of the scene, which is farther heightened by 
a back ground of fine buildings and magnificent 
trees, but above all, as at Benares, by the mina- 
rets which have been recovered among the 
world's wonders, rearing their heads high above 
other earthly things, while the thin clouds float 
round them like a misty veil. The whole is 
clearly reflected in the river, with the busy 
throng of variously formed boats, which, fit)m 
the painted and gilded floating palaces of princes, 
to the fisherman's dingy, crowd the ghauts and 
render it a scene which it is impossible to surpass. 
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As soon as Colonel Howard heard that 
Bendj^s boats had arrived (for he had people 
stationed to give him the earliest intelligence), 
he repaired to the ghaut to meet them, and 
odnduct them on shore. Charlotte was at the 
window, keeping an attentive eye upon the steps^ 
and watching an old Brahmin, who with rev^ 
rend white beard stood in the water, ti^aching 
his little grandson of four years old, to perform 
his ablutions, and go through his ceremonies. 
And the child, though at so tender an age^ 
seemed as grave and as immoveable as hia 
old grandfather, and as little attracted by the 
bustle about him. In the midst of the crowd 
on the top of the ghaut before her. Miss Percy 
observed a little commotion, and an elephant 
advanced clearing a way for himself. In tb^ 
howdah she saw the scarlet uniform of an Eu- 
ropean oflker, who, as soon as the boats were 
pointed out tcfhim, alighted, and she recognised 
her uncle. In a moment he was on board, and 
folded her and her sister in his arms with the 
aflE^ction of a father. They had not met since 
the cruel separation on board the Cumberland; 
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and very little observation was necessary to con- 
vince him that he had acted as wisely for the 
happiness of his dear Elizabeth, as for his friend 
Bently. 

'. Colonel Howard, however, saw with consi-* 
derable anxiety that Charlotte's health had sus^ 
tained a severe shock since they last met; but 
ignorant of the cause, he tried to persuade him- 
self that the dry air of the upper provinces 
would agree better with her than the humidity 
of Bengal, and the meeting was productive ;of 
heartfelt pleasure to all. He told them he had 
been at Cawnpore at a time when his presence 
was very much required. "But I shall not 
speak a word upon the subject now,'* he added^ 
" nor indeed, Charlotte, until you have been re- 
freshed by some rest. The heat of the boat is 
too much for you. The height of the ghaut 
and the crowd which surrounds it keep every 
breath of air from you ; so, my dear girl, I shall 
take you in the howdah with me, if you are not 
afraid ; and I have ordered my bu^y, Bently, in 
which you can drive your wife,'* Charlotte, 
though she had never been upon an elephant. 
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acoepled her nnde't offisr nidi plfasure, and 
whm tliey had landed^ agcended t&e ladider to 
the howdah without hesitation, though she kit 
a littk alarmed at the shock with wUdi ^ de- 
phaAt rose from his knees when CofanelHownd 
gK¥t the word to go on. Hie no6fo animal 
moved forward at a quick walk, carrying Vk 
riders above the dust, and giving them the b^ 
jiefit of all the air in circulation, and a much 
more extended view, than diey ooold haw had 
from any other carriage. 
. It was now sunset; the minarets towered vp 
in the radiant beams which streamed over tem- 
ples and trees, marking their outtines with g<dd, 
and the air rung with the diouts of the mnlti* 
tude and the dang of their instruments in a^ 
tendance upon marriage procaasions and rdi* 
gioua ceremonies. When they arrived at the 
commanding officer's bungalow at Secrole^ Co^ 
lend Howard welcomed Charlotte aa the future 
miacrasB of the mansion. They found that Mra. 
Mdville was in waiting to receive them. Char- 
lotte flew to her with almost as much {deasure a^ 
she had fdt in meeting her dear and ezceBent 

VOL. II. L 
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unde. In a moment after Elizabeth and Bently 
arrived to take their part in the general satis- 
&ction. 

" I should have been perfectly happy in this 
meeting," said Flora, "if Melville had been 
here to enjoy it with us, but he has been sent 
into Oude on very disagreeable and harassing 
duty." 

*< My dear Mrs. Melville,"interrupted Colonel 
Howard, who did not wish any agitating subject 
to be introduced at the moment, " decoit hunt- 
ing is always more disagreeable than dan- 
gerous." 

Flora saw his motive for the interruption, and 
at the same time that the rest of the party were 
unacquainted with the subject which led to it ; 
she therefore followed it no farther, and the 
evening passed in giving and hearing details of 
all that had occurred since their separation. 

In the morning Bently found that his corps 
was actually arrived at Cawnpore and (as he had 
already had an extended leave of absence, which 
was almost expired) he should be under the 
necessity of proceeding to join it on the next 
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day but one, which was a great disappointment 
to all parties, as they had reckoned upon spend- 
ing at least a week together. The season was 
now so far advanced as to render the river, from 
die frequency of storms, both disagreeable and 
dangerous; therefore Bendy resolved upon 
inarching the rest of the route, and Colonel 
Howard supplied him with tents for the pur- 
pose, as his own were with his corps. 

Charlotte was to remain for the present with 
her uncle, an arrangement, which however it 
might distress them, neither she nor Mrs. Bendy 
made any objection to, both being equally 
sensible of the impropriety of her going to 
Cawnpore while Fortescue remained there. 

During the morning, which was spent in re- 
ceiving visits from the whole station. Colonel 
Howard found no opportunity of giving Bendy, 
Elizabeth, and Charlotte, all the particulars of 
his visit to Cawnpore, though from every person 
they saw they heard fragments and different 
editions of the story ; as soon, however, as they 
were alone. Colonel Howard gave Uiem the fol- 
lowing detail, which we shall take the liberty of 

l2 
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reporting without either the oomments or qii.es« 
tions by which it was interrupted^ and of going 
back a little to the first circumstances which led 
to such a catastrophe. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

FaltMt of woouui land t etntl thoa d«dtra» 
All thy £Dod plifbted Towa— fltcting at sir ? 
To thy Dew lover hie, 
Lcagh o'er thy perfurj. 
Then in tbj boMm try 
What peace it there I 

BuRirt. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marriot had for moDdis lived 
in great liannony; his stiidy was to indulge 
his flight wife in eyeiy wish of her giddy beartf 
and dhe fluttered at Cawtipore the gayeal <^ the 
gay; reoetring so much attention 6rom ali^ thut 
die had not leisure to be pleased with any par- 
ticular portion of it; she todc it emmaa^ without 
exciting rivahry by choice. This was a state 
which it was not difficult to foresee^ would soo^ 
have a tenninatiotu 

The corps to which West bdonged was or* 
dered to Cawnpoce^ and on its acriTa]» lodim 
^uotte demanded that the new come^ should 
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wait upon the residents. West had not forgot- 
ten Mrs. Harriot's former behaviour to him 
while in Calcutta ; but it was impossible, in com- 
mon civility, that he could avoid waiting upon 
the judge, or if he did, meeting him and his lady 
wherever he went; and he fancied he should 
have a certain pleasure in showing Mrs. Mar- 
riot how perfectly indifferent he was to any 
conduct of hers. In this intention, on the 
morning after his arrival, he presented himself, 
with several of his brother officers, almost sure 
that if Mrs. Marriot did appear she would not 
condescend to notice him. In this, however, he 
was deceived; he foimd her in the breakfast- 
room, and as soon as his name was announced, 
she rose from the table where she was seated^ 
expressed her pleasure at seeing him, and, con- 
trary to his expectation, presented him to her 
husband as an old shipmate. West was not of a 
temper to retain anger in such circumstances, 
particularly when she added, " I hope you 
blame Mrs. Ponsonby for my exhibition of Cal- 
cutta dignity, not me;'' and, turning to her 
husband, ^^ I was naughty under her direction. 
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but am become so good by yours, as to ask par* 
don for what I have done amiss." 

Both gentlemen of course made the protes- 
tations she expected. 

Mr. Marriot received West, thus introduced, 
with even more than his usual kindness ; and 
asked him to return to dinner with all the other 
officers, who had paid their visit. 

In this way West, unaccustomed to look for- 
ward, in a short time suffisred himself to become 
in a manner domesticated in the house; anditby 
degrees became evident to every one at the sta- 
tion, that his attentions were more agreeable to 
Mrs. Marriot than those of any other. Her hu»» 
band was the last to make diis remark, but 
when it did present itself to his mind, he tried 
to persuade himself that it was only friendly re- 
gard for one with whom she had been longer 
acquainted, kindly remmistrated with her upon 
the room her conduct might give for oensoriooB 
remark, and delicately observed that it would 
be more for his happiness if she altered it. 

At first she heard with great oootempt whu 
people might diooee to say; she was perfectly 
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fittdfified of the lecdtade of her own int^tion^ 
(that is to say, she had never bestowed a thougbt 
upon the salgect^) and had no idea c^ altering 
her condact to please a parcdi of envious malip* 
cious people; ^^and,** she added, coaxingly, 
^ if you are not angry with mf^ Marriot, I don't 
care what they say^ or what they thiidi:*" 

It was in vain that her husband tried to lay 
heSore hear the impossibility of female indepen- 
dauoe (m such sul:g.eets, and the deg]:adaticm to 
which she was sulgeeting herself wh^i she for 
a moment permitted any man t» think, bis 9^ 
tenticm agreeable to her ; having no principle 
x>f action but self-will, the language of reaaon 
was at all times; abhorrent to her ears, and she 
ended by saying," "Now do not^ Harriot, 
weary me by preaching; you know I like .to 
fieaae you, snxd shall try num possibk* 

Her apparent sincerity of feeling that ohwr- 
vation was causelessly fastened upon her, re*- 
stored her husband to a degree of self-possession 
which he had not enjoyed since these ideas prc^ 
sented themselves; but distrust once awakened 
was not to be laid asleep, and the very next 
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eveninf^ when the u$ua) society met at a^taCioQ 
party at the cammanding officer's} it was roused 
to fioy, by seeing that, fiir froin altering her 
oonductf Harriet persisted in receiFiog the atteOf 
tions of West with every encoun^cementy and 
that a Uuhh of guilty consciousness passed o^vef 
her cheek, when she found her husband's obser* 
yadon rested upon her. 

The instant her rising odour caught his ^e^ 
he started as if he had trodden upon a snake i 
the fangs were in his hearts Her whole cha- 
racter, in his view, underwent a change ; he 
no kMiger saw the lively amiable creature whose 
very want of consideration had a charm for him, 
but the wily syren practised to deceive. Una- 
ble to endure the sight, he shut his eyes to avoid 
it, ordered his carriage, and suddenly seising 
the hand of his wife, told her he was ill, and 
must go home immediately. 

Conscience whispered to her the cause of this 
illness, and for once she felt so abeshed that she 
had not power to utter a syllable^ and gave her 
hand in silence to their host, who advanced lo 
hand her to the carriage, and to exptess his 

h 5 
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cem for the illness of Marriot, which the burn- 
ing fever of his hand proved to l)e real. 

When they moved from the door, he turned 
round from the position into which he had 
thrown himself, with his forehead against the 
lining of the carriage, and, sitting upright, 
fiercely exclaimed, ** Harriet, you have de- 
ceived me ! but you shall do so no longer ! 
either give me yoiu: word, — ^though,'* with an air 
of scorn, " what is it worth? — that you will see 
West no more, or prepare to return to your 
father. I will not stand tamely by, and see 
myself made an object of the world's contempt" 

" Contempt !*' re-echoed his wife, willing to 
seize a word, and evade an answer ; <^ and what 
exposes you to contempt but your own uncon- 
trolled passion? Have you not brought con- 
tempt upon yourself and me, by whisking off 
this evening in a way to bring the remarks of 
the whole party upon us ?" 

" Yes, Harriet, you have subjected me to 
bitter remark ; I have been fooled — deceived — 
and by you ! You, in whom I gloried ! — ^You, 
whom I have treasured as my heart's delight ! " 
He pressed his hand upon his forehead, as he 
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hastily thrust his head out of the window, and 
tears fell under his fingers; but, as if unable to 
bear his agony, he as hastily drew it back again : 
and, looking earnestly in her fieure, ^* Tell me, 
Harriet, that you did not blush because you 
felt you were deceiving me ; in mercy account 
for that blush, and I will believe you. To tear 
you from my heart is past my power." 

Her usual triumphant smile curled upon her 
lip, when she had succeeded in carrying her 
point, and she opened her mouth to make the 
required assertion ; but he put his hand before 
her, while his frame trembled with contending 
emotions, << Stop, Harriet, stop, do not perjure 
yourself. That blush can never leave my sight, 
nor can I be the slave of smiles like those. I 
will bear it no longer ! " 

The carriage stopped at their own door ; the 
bearers officiously crowded round with lights, and 
tlieir unhappy master and mistress entered with 
feelings, which the lowest of them mi^t have 
pitied. On reachmg Mrs. Marriotts dressing- 
room, a scene of altercation took place, which 
it is needless to relate. Harriet, as the only 
tenable ground, kept firm to the potitioii that 
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die was the injured person, and resisted eve?y 
att^i^ to draw firom her a promiseL tbat sbe 
would break off all intercourse with West Stin 
trusted that the storm would blow over, and 
her hour of power come again; but ther^ she 
was mistaken* Two short hours had devek^)ed 
more of her real character than all the months 
which had passed since their first meeting; and 
though her miserable husband could not at once 
cease to love a creature he had adored} be saw 
with ternH* for what he had ventured his ^l}) 
and returned to his own apartments, not to sl^p 
but to fix upon the plan it was proper for him 
to adopt* He tried to persuade himself that his 
wi^'s conduct was the waywardness of a spoiled 
child, which, after a time, would give place tP 
better feelings ; and when morning dawned it 
found him still undecided and wakeful* though 
his flushed brow and burning hands showed holir 
necessary rest was to him. 

From persisting with her husband that she 
was the injured person, Mrs. Marriot, with thjs 
facility of a weak mind seeking for self justificar 
tion, soon convinced herself that it was actually 
the case, and that revenge was not only pao- 
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donaUe but merited. ^^ I shall make neidier 
submiasioD nor concession,'' she wisely detev- 
fluned with herself; '* I shall leave him to suffer 
tat his unreasonable whims." 

She retired fi>r the night unasasted by any 
better counsel than her own perverse wilL To 
bend it before the throne of grace had never 
been her custom ; and in the situation to which 
she had brought herself she had neither jud^ 
ment to directi nor experience to guide her. All 
night she lay resolving a thousand preposterous 
plans for bringing her husband to a sense of 
the injustice he had done her. But when 
rooming began to dawn, and she found that he 
was still in his own dressing-room, she be- 
gan to fancy that she had not taken the right 
way ; but let that be as it might, she was re- 
solved not to make the first advances, and or« 
dered breakfiitft in her own apartments. 

Before she had finished dressing, a chapras^ 
knocked at the door and desired the ayah to 
tell his lady, that Mr. West was below to make 
Ills salaam, before leaving cantonments. *< Where 
is he going? for what does he go?" were 
the questions she asked ; but to neither of them 
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could the servant give any answer, but the 
usual shrug, and "What does your slave know?" 
Exasperated at the idea that his sudden depar- 
ture was an act of her husband's, she earnestly 
exclaimed, " Stop him, stop him. I shall see 
him before he goes. Tell him I desire he will 
wait ;" and hastily finishing her toilette she ran 
to the drawing-room, but he was gone, and bis 
card to take leave lay on the table. 

" Where is your master? " she demanded 
of the sirdar bearer. " Has he seen Mr. West?" 

" No, no, my sahib went to court an hour 
ago," was the answer, " and West sahib is to 
march this moment. The sepoys and all are 
ready." 

" Marriot has gone out, and West is going ! 
I shall know what this means," thought Mrs. 
Marriot, as, utterly regardless of any thing but 
her own will, she ran out, crossed the road 
which divided her grounds from his compound, 
and saw him in the very act of driving his buggy 
from his own door. At sight of her he stopt, 
but without giving him time to alight, she 
sprung into the carriage, while wonder held 
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him mute, and demanded without giving him 
time to speak, " Where are you going, West ? 
and why do you leave Cawnpore ? has Marriot 
ordered it ? ** 

More and more astonished, "No,** he an- 
iiwered ; '* I am ordered off at an hour's warn* 
ing, as I was the first for duty to escort treasure.'' 

Abashed by an answer which instantly placed 
the precipitate violence of her conduct in the 
strongest light, she inquired, timidly, " And have 
I really been mistaken in your journey? and 
has Marriot nothing to do with it?" 

" No, Mrs. Marriot, on my honour, nothing," 
returned West; and then, as if at once awakened 
to the nature of her suspicions, he continued, 
anxiously, but respectfully, "let me have the 
satisfaction to see you safely home ; I trust that 
you may not suffer from exposure to the sun, 
or your kind interest in my fate." 

" No," said the infatuated Harriet, " that can 
never be ; wherever I go, after what has passed, 
1 can never return to Marriot, and confess tliat 
he was right, and I was wrong ; " and she threw 
herself back in the carriage in a paaskm of tean. 
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The dram beat, the horse accustomed to the 
sound, moved on, while West deeply affected 
by the sorrow he witnessed} tried to soothe his 
wretched companion, who was not so utterly 
dead to all feeling of moral right and wrong, as 
not to have a sense of the misery into which she 
had cast herself. For an instant she seemed as 
if, like the repentant prodigal, she would return 
and confess all, but pride, which fills the mind in 
proportion as better feelings leave it, gained the 
mastery, and when West drew the rein to di- 
rect his horse towards the home she had finv 
saken, she put her hand on his arm ; << No^ 
drive on ; I shall never return, what does it sig- 
nify to me what is said ? I shall not hear it.' - 

West, though he had indulged himself in 
Mrs. Harriot's society, and had in pure idle- 
ness and want of occupation, paid her unre^ 
mitting attention, had certainly never contem- 
plated such an issue; and was, therefore, at 
first with the natural feeling of a mind not har- 
dened by habitual guilt, more shocked than gra- 
tified by the step she had taken. But vanity, 
which casts a bandage over the eyes of men in 



such cJrciimstances, suggested that the very 
enormiQr of her crime was proof of the mag- 
nitude of her r^ard for him ; and what men of 
the world call honour, helped to persuade him, 
that it would be dishonourable to leave a crea- 
ture who had thrown herself upon his protection. 
Fatal and miserable delusiiHi, which leaves the 
conduct of one human being at the mercy of 
another, as worthless, as weak. The hour of 
passion is seldom the hour of conscience. But 
let those recollect, who then slight it as a friend, 
that the time must come, when they will bt 
obliged to bear it as an enemy. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The hand of the reaper 

Takes the ears that are hoary, 
But the voice of the weeper 

Wails manhood in glory. 

Sir Walter Scott. 

At the usual hour, unfit as he was for such 
exertion, Marriot went out to his court, to give 
sentence on a trial for life and death, which was 
that day to come before him. A native of some 
respectability had in a fit of jealous fury mur- 
dered his wife, and afterwards her mother; who 
unfortunately meeting him while the bloody 
poinard was still reeking in his hand, had boldly 
declared the innocence of her daughter. 

Marriot felt a dreadful interest in this trial, 
which increased the fever that preyed upon 
him. Many witnesses were examined, and the 
whole charge clearly made out against the 
prisoner, who during the trial stood at first re* 
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solutely listening; and, far from seeming to 
feel eithfT fear for himself or repentance for 
his acts, gloried in the ample revenge he had 
taken, and, pointing to the spots upon his clothes, 
muttered, ^* Blood can wash out shame ; '* but 
when in the further course of the investigation, 
the innocence of his unhappy wife was proved 
beyond a doubt, and the cause of his mistake 
fully explained, the dormant fiend was roused ; 
remorse seized him, he tore his beard with hia 
hands, scattered dust upon his head, and utter- 
ing a shriek which rung through the court 
house, made a spring from the earth, and dashed 
himself with fearful violence upon the ground^ 
where he lay as if life had parted in the agony. 
In an instant all was confusion; some drew 
back as if they expected to see the spirit of evil 
claim his prey, and others called for water. 
*^ Remove his irons,^ said Mr. Marriot, over* 
powered by sympathy which made him foifpet 
the murderer in the wretched sufferer. <* Send 
to the hospital and get a doctor to bleed him.'' 
The irons were taken off, and water thrown on 
his face ; still he lay to all appearance dead > 
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when the natives to avoid contact retreated 
further and further^ clearing a space round him, 
fudd many, thinking nothing more Was to b0 
done, left the house. The judge, exhausted by 
tke intensity of his feeling, sunk back tipon hii^ 
seat, and waited the arrival of the doctor, to 
kpow whether he had yet a sentence to pai9 
upon the wretched culprit; or whether 4 
higher sentence had gone forth against him) 
and he had already appeared at another tribu-r 
nel to ^^ give account of the deeds done in th^ 
body.** The native officers whispered apart in 
groups, looking now and then from the judg^ 
to the inanimate body before him. Strange a$ 
it may seem, the criminal appeared at once to 
pass from death to life, and with energy almost 
supernatural, started upon his feet, rushed froni 
the court, and in an instant threw himself into 
one of the large open wells so common in th^ 
upper provinces, where he fell with a plunge 
which brought conviction to every mind that 
his fate was sealed. 

" It is all over,'* said the officers of the court 
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<< My work is ended," said the jailor, gadier^^ 
ing up the empty irons. 

^* That well is spoiled for this da/s use,** said 
another ; and . every man b^an spitting as he 
passed it, imwilling to swallow the polluted ex* 
halation. 

Mr* Marriot had still the painful duty to per* 
form, of giving orders that the lowest caste 
people (who will alone officiate in such cases) 
should get up die body, and gibbet it in fix>nt of 
the dwelling where the unhappy creature had 
committed his crimes. 

*^ After such a scene as this, to what am I re- 
turning ? " thought Marriot, as he threw himself 
into his palanquin. <^ Have I, like that misera- 
ble wretch, sacrificed my wife to an accursed 
imagination?'' Two or three times he called 
to his bearers to go faster before he reached his 
own house, and he strained his eye to catch li 
sight of it, as if he would anticipate the recep- 
tion he was to meet with. 

*^ Tell your lady," he said to his sirdar bearefy 
who in silence carried his palanquin escrutour 
to his dressing-room before him, while the rest 
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crowded behind, ^^ that I am ill, and would see 
her." 

<^ Sahib," said the bearer, unable to go on, as 
if the tidings he had to tell had quickened even 
native apathy. 

" Do you hear?" said his master, throwing 
himself upon his couch, " go instantly ; since I 
cannot — ** 

" Our lady is not here," said the bearer, 
timidly ; " she is gone." 

His master started upon his feet; "Gone! 
When ? where ? to her father ? gone ? " 

" Yes, gone off when you went to court, with 
Mr. West in his buggy." 

The unfortunate husband heard no more ; he 
fell upon the spot as if thunder had struck him. 
Medical attendance was instantly procured, and 
he was put to bed in a state of stupefaction, 
which left little hopes that he would ever re- 
cover. His medical attendants had used the 
lancet in vain, and applied brushes before he 
showed symptoms of returning animation. 
When he did, his intellect was so clouded by 
the delirium of fever that burnt in his veins, 
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that he exhausted his little remaining strength 
by incessant talking. 

The very day of Mrs. Marriot's departure. 
Colonel Howard arrived at the station, and as 
soon as these unhappy circumstances were made 
known to him, he hastened to the bedside of his 
suflTering friend, who was not in a state to re- 
cognise him, or, indeed, any one but his bearer, 
who had been about his person ever since his 
arrival in the country, and whom in his wildest 
moments he did not forget. It was in vain 
Colonel Howard tried to quiet his poor friend ; 
he heard him not. 

Marriot raved of the trial, of Harriet, and of 
West ; tlie bloody poinard seemed to float be- 
fore his eyes, and like Macbeth he groped about 
in inefiectual efforts to catch iL <^ Strike Iiim !** 
he exclaimed to his astonished bearers ; <* let me 
pin to the ground the serpent who glides into 
men's houses to steal their happiness ! ** 

" Siihil),'* said the bearer, vainly struggling 
to keep his master in bed, ^^ there is no snake 
here.** 

** Yes,*' he returned, " and that wily cocka* 
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trice that tears my heart; '' while with a despe- 
rate effort he tore off the covmng of his becU 

In this way he continued for three days, as 
the high fits of his fever came on, stru^lin^ anS 
denouncing vengeance on his betrayers; and 
when these gave place to the low intervals, ex* 
postulating with, and entreating his faithless 
wife to return and have pity upon his misery^ 
Colonel Howard watched by him night and day ; 
the doctor was also as assiduous as his other 
duties would permit. On the third night, after 
having slumbered more quiedy than he had 
done since the commencement of his illness, the 
patient waked, and fixed his eyes upon his 
fiiend seated by him, with so much calmness^ 
that Colonel Howard felt that reason had re- 
turned; he took his hand in silence. Marriot 
returned the pressure, and spoke in a low though 
distinct voice, " My friend I I have still one ; I 
know all ; it is here,'* laying his hand on his 
heart, " my time is short, and I would do what 
ought to be done." 

" My dear friend," said Colonel Howard, still 
holding his hand, « why fatigue yourself by 
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talking? You are refreshed by that sleep, and 
will be better in the morning." 

^^Noy*' said Marriot; ^^ my time is come; 
take my last instructions.'' 

The doctor made a sign, which intimated to 
Colonel Howard that he was in the right; and 
repressing his own feelings, he took writing 
materials from a side table, and seating himself 
near his dying friend, prepared to take down his 
wishes. The doctor withdrew to another apart* 
ment, and Marriot, who seemed to have been 
collecting all his strength for the effort, dictated 
his wishes in a clear though low voice. He trem- 
bled, and hesitated as he named his unhappy 
wife, and for an instant covered his face with his 
handkerchief. Colonel Howard at the moment 
lifted his heart in prayer for him. 

'^Time presses,** whispered Marriot, and 
again he proceeded. 

When Colonel Howard had finished, he read 
aloud what he had written, at his friend's re- 
quest. *^ It is enough ," he said; '^send to her 
whatever I was proud to call hers. She may 
come to want these things; and if that time dooyi 
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ooBie^ .{Mromise me^ my fri^od,'' and he gras ped 
the Colonel's hand with oonvulaiTe energy, 
<< that you will try to prevent her from fidling 
lower." The effort almost choked him, and he 
burst into tears — the last which he ever shed. 

The doctor was called frcmi the other room to 
witness the deed just executed, and he saw frcHnu 
the chai^ which had taken place, that his pa^ 
tient had not many hours to suffer. Fever te^ 
tomed with increased force, and pursued re^ 
treatii^ hie to its last citadel, the heart, whidk 
it was socm finroed to quit, and morning dawned 
upon the cold and still remans, from which life 
had beto so oruelly driven. 

Colond Howard wept like a cluld, when he 
gaaed tipcm the ben^ countenance of one 
whose last hoilrs had beai spent in providing 
fer his murderer. <^ Surely," he said, << if her 
heart is not harder than the nether. millstofii^ 
this will bring her to repentance; O that she 
were within my power at this mcmient ; that I 
n^ght sound in her ears the last words those lipft 
ever spoke; that I might tell her the lastteaft 
those eyes eyer shed were for h^ misery and 
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her ahame ! Surely a creature so youn^* aad so 
fiur, cannot bear a heart so impenetrable ; but 
I shall write to her, lost as she is. I shall dis> 
charge my duty to my friendy and try to brii^ 
her to a sense of her conduct ;" and with the 
unburied body of his firiend by himj he hegtai 
to perform his painful task. He had loved Har-* 
riet Panton, in the midst of her foUies with the 
affiactioa of a near relative, and she had been 
the friend and companion €xf his nieces. Whenee 
had she fallen? to what had die sntds herself? 
Every thought, every word, only increased the 
Uttemess of his feelings towards her. He thresr 
down the pen, and paoed the room in agitatioir 
which it was difficult to master. But the sacred 
presence of the dead, whidi sets: the seal of ab- 
surdity, if not impiety, upon, evoy angry feel- 
ing, brought his thoughts into a better train; 
and he reaumed his pen to urge^ to entreat, the 
lost one to return ere it was yet loo late, awl 
At had made shipwredc of her hopee hereafter, 
as At had done those of her mortal Ufc* 

Having disoharged this first duty Id Us de* 
parted friend, Colonel Howard gaee fim 

MS 
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saiy orders for committing his body to the grave. 
When, in conformity with his promise to send 
such things to Mrs. Marriot, he was preparing 
to put a seal upon her jewel-box, " Stop one 
moment,*' said the ayah, " and put in this, the 
first necklace, I have often heard my mistress tell 
my master, she ever got from him, and the last 
one she wore, the night before she went.** 

Colonel Howard let it fall from his hand as 
he recollected Charlotte Percy's letter, givii^ 
an account of those pearls ; he considered them 
the seal of his poor firiend's fate. "Yes,** he 
exclaimed aloud, " mercenary and worthless 
woman ! there lies thy purchase-money, and it 
bought a broken heart and an untimely grave 
for the generous and unsuspecting giver.'* 

Before sunset, all the European inhabitants 
of Cawnpore met to render the last office of 
friendship to a man who had been universally 
loved and respected. All the better class of 
natives were also in respectful attendance, with 
the officers of the court and his own servantSu 
The crowd which followed was immense. Somef) 
as is always the case, actuated by idle curiosity» 
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and others out of respect to the memory of the 
'^ Just Judge/' as he was called by those about 
him. Every soldier in cantomnents was present 
on this occasion, as if to mark their sense of 
West's conduct. 

In their way to the European burying-ground, 
the procession passed by the lonely dwelling 
where the victims of jealousy had met their fate. 
Not a living creature was to be seen near it» but 
the bare-necked vultures, which on the roof 
whetted their beaks, in concert with the chains 
of the condemned which rudely creaked as the 
body swayed in the hot wind. The officers of 
the court looked from the body to the coffin, 
and from the coffin to the body, with the same 
air of scrutiny which they had used when re-* 
garding the judge and the culprit on the day 
of trial ; and they whispered apart as they had 
done then, and made comments upon the sin- 
gular sympathy which existed between the fates 
of two such very opposite individuals. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

To be wmk it- wmetMe, 

Doing or tafferiDg. 

MiLTOW. 

WxsT^ dioogh as nndunldng as bb reprobate 
oompaaiony was not altogether as heartleasi and 
eould not kelp at times beuig:deepl7 aiGfeoted 
by a sense of the guilt into which he was 
plunged. Journeying through the jungles^ be 
heard none of the wOy arguments of infidd 
anthors, to drown the ^ still small voice;'' he 
saw nature beautifiil in all her worker and felt 
that he had violated her ord^; even a cmi- 
i^ised suspicion crossed his mind that, merdfiil 
as he believed God to be, and ready to fei^ife 
human infirmities, this was something to be 
punished ; and the more he thought, and Ae fiir- 
ther he removed from the haunts of civilized 
life, the plainer did the evil of his conduct i^ 
pear. Restless, and awakened, he fancied that 
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his own servants, and the sepoys under his com* 
mand, rq;arded him with near and paiufol €6* 
yeri^, from which he tried in vain to escape* 
This sadness, which did not always ^se^>e the 
observation of Harriet, mortified ber vanity^ 
and rendered her so peevisht that t/vGH West> 
willii^ as he was to overlook all, and bear with 
allf could not be blind to it. Whanever the 
misery of his mind prevented his eodcavmua to 
amuse her, she rqiroached him with what At 
had done and what she had left soldy for hia 
sake ; forgetting that she bad mercilesdy sacri* 
ficed his feelings in the first instance by her 
marriage, and his reputation aiid moral jreetiliide 
in the second, to the mere indulgence of her 
own will ; and now that she h^ enthralled him 
past his power of eastrication, she> like a fiMsndf 
upbraided him with the misery into which die 
bad plunged them both. 

One evenings when West, wearied with repress 
ing his bitter fiBclings, had stolen out and left Mks. 
MaiTiot alone in the tentf she was surprised by 
the appearance of a messenger, who entered and 
presented a letter and a package addressed lo 
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her. Taking the letter hastily from his hand, 
she easily recognised the hand-writing of Colo- 
nel Howard]; and having a conviction that the 
contents could not be very agreeable, as soon 
as she ascertained from the bearer that it came 
from Cawnpore, she laid it down, dismissed 
him, and began immediately to inspect the 
package, which the messenger told her he had 
been charged by her ayah to give into her own: 
hands. She found it contained several changes 
of apparel which her provident domestic, on 
receiving orders from Colonel Howard to pack 
up her mistress's thmgs for her use, had thought 
proper to send, willing by such a needful atten- 
tion to retain her favour, when she found that 
there would still be means of rewarding h^r 
services. Mrs. Marriot then took up the letter, 
broke the seal, and read : 

" I have to inform you, that at three o'clock 
this morning your excellent husband was re- 
leased from the sufferings your disgraceful de- 
sertion brought upon him. He died the victim 
of your shameless conduct. Your ingratitude 
pierced him to the heart. Lost and sunk as 
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you are, if you could at this moment see, as I^ 
see, those eyes, fixed in the cahn of death, which 
a few hours ago overflowed with burning tears 
for your shame; if you could see the benign 
smile on those cold Ups, which last moved in 
prayer to Crod for your forgiveness; surely you 
would sorrow for the ruin you have wrought, 
and repent in dust and ashes. That is all that 
is left to you ; all that your longest life can ac* 
oomplish* 

<^ But I must not, even in my just indigna* 
tion, forget the sacred promise I made in his 
last moments to him who was your husband ; then 
lie thought not of himself, of his unmerited 
suffering ; he only thought of saving you from 
the misery into which you have plunged your- 
self. He has confirmed your marriage-settle- 
ments, ample are they are, and secured to yoa 
tlie means of living in affluence, so that want 
may not tempt you to continue the life you 
have chosen. Let hb generosity, let his voice 
which speaks to you by me, stop you in the 
downward path of guilt. Return, Harriet, as 
you value your own soul ! If you have a par* 

m5 
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tide of kuRumttj in your bosom, if you Me suft- 
oeptible of one emotion of gratilodB^ if jwi hope 
for a moment's peace here, or foi^ve»eM hcce^ 
after, retnm; only come hack a penitent, and 
I will Teedve you, and I will plaeeyou where the 
world's reproach shall not trouUe your eSEortM 
to gain pardon from your God.'' 

Selfish as was the heart to which this appeal 
was made, it was not altogether without effect ; 
as by the power of friction on ice, some natural 
sparks of feeling were emitted, and Mrs* Mar- 
riot shed bitter tears over her husband's dealli 
and his kindness towtu'ds her; but again the ewil 
spirit of sel^willed justification, which is ever 
ready to exert its influence against salutary sor- 
row in irreligious minds, whispered, ^^ If he had 
not been so unreasonably angry; if he had xwt 
shut himself up in his own room, all this would 
not have happened. It was his own fimlt^ he 
was more to blame than I am, and I dare say 
he was sorry for it." Like all wayward people 
under the goading influence of sel&conviction, 
she sought to look abroad for the evils which 
were bSI within, and had recourse to the 
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wretched amstance of anger to eombal^remone. 
^< And ColcmQl Howard too^ by what right dttfi 
he dictate to me* No^ no; whatever I havt 
done, and whatever I may tbink» I ffbaU iM 
give him cr others the triumph to suppoie thai 
I repent And what good would it do? Wdidd 
my making myself more miserable set things as 
diey were before ? And what have I done, byt 
what hnndreds have done, when thore was no 
such fusi made about it? It was his own pas- 
sionate temper put Marriot in a fever ! " but 
the utterance of the lie almost choked her ; she 
made a convulsive gasp» and burst into tears 
«-*vain, unproductive tean, whidi coming from 
a soiled and hardened source, promised neither 
repentance nor amendment* She wept on to 
give vent to the storm of passicm which domi* 
neeried over her ; and the only resolution she 
made was, for the present to take no notice to 
West of the letter she had just received; at 
some further period, when she felt more aUe to 
speak on the subject with composure, she would 
tell him all that it was of any consequence for 
him to know; and in pursuance of this determi* 
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nation, she held the letter over a candle, and 
throwing it on the ground before her, watched 
the progress of the flames as they reduced it to 
ashes. When the last spark expired, which 
consumed this record of the fate of her unhappy 
husband, she felt a pang shoot through her 
heart; but, as if she could extinguish it by [ac- 
tion, as she did the dust of the letter on which 
she set her foot, she got up, and with the help 
of rose water, tried to wash out the traces of her 
tears. 

West scrambled on, unheeding where; his 
only object was by fatigue to bring back sleep 
which had lately left him. His orderly, as was 
his custom, followed at a distance, and on their 
return to the little encampment, seeing the ser- 
vants and bearers earnestly talking round the 
newly arrived messenger, stepped forward to 
hear the news, and with the anxiety of all in 
his situation, whether black or white, to be the 
first bearers of tidings, be they good or bad, in- 
stantly returned, and told his master, " Judge 
Harriot Sahib is dead, and buried two days 
ago." 
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West again turned from the tent, and the 
night was far spent before he re-appeared. 
When he did, it was with looks so wild and hag^ 
gard, that the war within might be traced there* 
The generale beat, the tents were struck, and all 
were on the move. When he and Mn. Marriot 
met under the wan light of the setting moon, a 
glance told each what the other had sufiered, 
and by tacit consent no word was spoken upoa 
die subject. But after a few days, when change 
had weakened these feelings with Mrs. Marriot, 
her vacant mind again began to sigh after 
amusement, and to be weary of the melancholy 
into which West sunk every day deeper and 
deeper. 

One night, when, after a long hot day and a 
toilsome march in the morning, they sat silently 
looking out at the tent door upon the arid and 
barren waste before them, in different places in- 
tersected by deep ravines, and at a little dia« 
tance on the right, bounded by very thick jungley 
seen occasionally by the flashes of lightning, so 
common in the hot winds, Mn. Marriot pushed 
back her chair and went into the hut, sayings ii|. 
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a Toioe of a reproach, <* It was not in this way. 
West, you used to entertain me ; it was not m 
this way you sat and looked the last night wc 
were at Cawnpore/' 

<<No, Harriet," he was upon the point of 
saying, *^ for I had not then a sense of guilt to 
oppress me ;*' but he gave no utterance to the 
thought, and only answered, '^ I cannot help 
being anxious about such a large treasure, in a 
country so infested by thieyes." 

'^ Ah, West! that does not deceive me. I see 
how it is ; I wish I had taken your advice to re- 
turn in the beginning," she said, bitterly. 

In this too he might have accorded, but he 
only said, " You wrong me, Harriet. I must 
really go and see if the sentries are upon the 
alert I have neglected it too long in anxiety 
for your entertainment" 

** You shall not go now. West; I tell you I 
will not be left alone. I dare say the sentri^ 
are as much on the alert as any sentries ih^ 
to be." 

^^ Harriet, Harriet, surely you would not have 
me fail in my duty." 
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^It 18 your fint dutj to attend to. bm^ and 
the night is so dark, and the jadBalk hoaA m 
■hominahlj,. that I am afraid to be left alone.*' 

^ These jackalls do howl^* aid they aeem ta 
answer eadi other,'' obaerved West; ^< I wiih all 
maj be welL" 

The words hod hardly passed his lips wbett 
the report of muskets announced his worst fieaas 
lealiaEed. << Ruined! totally ruined!'' hesaid^ 
^ let me go^" as she attempted to detain himf 
^ 1st me die in my disgrace.** 

He rushed to the door of the tent, which he 
had no sooner reached than he was ferdUy 
seized by several stout fellows, who, stripping off 
his sash, tied his arms behind him, and placing 
a gag upon his mouth, carried him into the tenlf 
and laid him, bound as he was, before Mrs. Mar- 
riot, at the same time ordering her and the sei^ 
vant to keep silence on pain of instsnt death. 
One, who appeared to be the diie^ advanced 
towards her, and assured her, that if she made 
no nouie no harm would befid her, but that if 

* TbicvM eoamonly imitat* th« howUag of JaekaUty and girt 
•%■•!• to Mtb ocImt by BMM of iImm cri«« 
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she attempted to move, her being a wontiaii 
would not protect her^ and taking West's 
sword from his side, he broke it through the 
centre, and threw the splinters at her feet; then, 
leaving four of his followers, assassin looking 
ruffians, fully armed though but scantily clothed9 
to guard the prisoners, he proceeded to direct 
the operations without. 

The treasure had been as usual, upon the 
carts which conveyed it, stationed in the centre 
of the litde encampment, under the eye of the 
sentries. At sunset the sepoys had cooked 
their curry as was their custom, in the open air, 
and after eating it laid down to sleep, fatigued 
by their toilsome march of the morning, until 
the drum at eight o'clock should call them ^ 
quarters ; they had with the most reprehensible 
carelessness piled their arms near them, at no 
great distance from one of the ravines by which 
the ground was broken. The sky was covered 
with clouds, as is sometimes the case before a 
violent storm, and the darkness was only broken 
by continued flashes of lightning, which werey 
however, too distant and too common to disturb 
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the repose of those who slumbered on the dry 
ground under the cooled air which lightning 
always sets in motion. 

One of the soldier's wives sat by the sleeping 
group nursing her infant, and saw with terror^ 
which palsied every effort to rouse any of the 
men to her assistance, that a wolf with eyes in- 
tently fixed upon her was stealing cautiously to- 
wards her. Every flash of lightning, as it came, 
showed him nearer and nearer ; she strained the 
infimt closer and closer to her bosom, but h^ 
tongue cleaved to the roof of her mouth, dried 
up by fear, and she had no power to utter a 
sound until the wol^ secure of his distance, with 
one spring seised her child, and wrenched it 
from her arms. A shriek burst from her lipa 
which might have roused the dead, and broagbt 
the sleepers instandy on their feet to demand die 
cause ; when it was known, they ran towards the 
ravine, where another flash showed a glimpae of 
the wolf with his prey, in the act of descending^ 
and baflled by the darkness of die night, they 
scattered in diflferent directions to pursue 
Then it was that the decoites burst from 
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eoDOMdment, possessed themselves in aa instant 
of the piled arms, and fired the siiotB uponliui 
sentries which had too late apprised West of 
what had taken place. 

When the chief came Erom the tent vher» ha 
had left his prisoners, he found the battle foogfat 
and the victory won. The sentries^ who ahnia 
had arms in their hands with wludi to make aiqr 
mistance, after firing their pieces, wer« litera% 
cat to pieces before they could re^load. They 
had to contend with the decoilbes, a formidaMe 
bond of resolute and wellanned marauders, pei^ 
fecdy acquainted with the nature of the s^rico 
in whidi they had embarked. It appeared that 
th^ had followed for several days in the rear oC 
the treasure party, and watched their advantage 
of ground and of weather before making tbeir 
onset, and one of their numbers had, as a fiir 
quir,* ascertained every thing in the camp 
which it was requisite for them to know. A^ 
soon as they were certain that there was no 
danger of a surprise, their chief mtide a s^nalt 

* Rcligiouf boggar* 
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and several hones were Inought up fromlhe 
ravine. These animalH, like their masters, sfp» 
peared to be acquainted with the life thqr led» 
and approached widi a quick though noiseleas 
pace, choosing their steps and scrambling like 
goats over the broken ground. Upon diem the 
tieasure was placed, while a strong guard slood 
over the unarmed sepoys to prevent mtemiptioB 
or escape. Eadi horse's bridle was tak^i by one 
of the troop, who^ as soon as the whole of iibm 
Imasure was thus disposed of, ran befi>re these 
sure-footed animals the same way they came, 
crossed the ravine and mounted on the other 
aide, where the lightning showed a number of 
hovsemen in waiting; eadi seised a treasure- 
horse by the bridle, and clapping spurs to his 
own, crossed over the plain towards the jungle^ 
where the noise of their feet was soon lost lo the 
ear, taking eare to leave nothing bdiind diem 
which coukl be the means of retarding their ea- 
eape or betraying their route. The guards kepi 
watch over their prisoners until they had given 
die horsemen time 10 get lo a ccmskleraUe dit- 
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tance, and then disappeared at one instant in 
different directions, leaving no trace behind. 

As soon as the terror occasioned by their pre- 
sence had subsided amongst the servants, they 
unbound their master, who, well knowing the 
public disgrace which must follow, in his heart 
cursed the hour in which he had first seen the 
miserable Harriet, or suffered himself to be en- 
tangled by her wiles. He rose slowly from the 
ground, and after a moment's gloomy silence, or- 
dered all the servants to leave the tent. '* Fod 
that I was ! infatuated fool !" he exclaimed, ^^ to 
be restrained from doing what I knew to be my 
duty ! to bring ruin upon myself and shame 
upon all connected with me ! But I can escape 
from it ; there is one way still ;" and throwing 
himself into a chair he sunk back, and pressed 
his hands upon his eyes. ** What ! do you talk 
of escape. West ? where do you think of going ?'■ 
inquired Mrs. Harriot, soothingly, as, seizing 
his hands, she uncovered his face, ^^ and at all 
events wherever you go, take me with you." 

" Harriet, Harriet, you know not what you 
ask," he returned, with emotion which baffled all 
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control/' I have taken you from honour and 
peace and happiness, and have plunged you in 
despair and infiuny and misery, and would you 
go still farther with me? Would you go to the 
grave? I have no other refuge on earth to hide 
me from contempt The time is come, when we 
must part.** 

" Part," she re-echoed, "and for what ! I shall 
never part from you.** 

" You know not what you say,*' he returned; 
" I am ruined past hope, and must be dismissed 
by the sentence of a court-martiaL** 

Mrs. Marriot was for an instant alarmed by 
the vehemence of his manner, but unable to 
comprehend the depth of his feelings, she ima* 
gined that it could be but a momentary burst of 
passion, which would quickly subside, and die 
answered with a gaiety which was that moment 
foreign to her mind, " Don't talk of partingt 
West. What am I to do without you?** 

" True, Harriet, true! I have left you ndther 
a home nor a name.'* 

"I have told you before,** die returned 
quickly, " and I tell you again, I care neithec 
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for homes nor names, which the world lays so 
much stress upon. I hare done too much to 
gratify my own inclination to care what people 
say now ; and if you are really afraid of a court* 
martial, let us go down to Calcutta, and tfike our 
passage for £urope before there is time to stc^ 
us ;" and seeing that he was going to speak, ^ do 
notintemipt me; I must now tell you that poor 
Marriot, the last night of his life, made a will, by 
winch he confirmed to me my marriage-settle- 
meat, alack of rupees, and much more besides^ 
so that we shall have more than enough to lif« 
▼ery comfortably in England." 

<* Did I^hear aright ? " said West, rising and 
striding to the middle of the tent, where he set 
his bade against the tent pole, <<live in comfort! 
Hie live in comfort ! after having seduced the wifii 
of my friend, my kind, hospitable, confiding 
friend, and bringing him in sorrow to an eariy 
grave ; betraying my duty and forfeiting my ho- 
nour as a soldier; and low as I faavefallen, and 
disgraced as is my name, and blighted as are my 
prospects, is it still proposed tome to sink lower, 
and live and bttsa upon the remains 
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treachery has mndered ? '* and knedii^ doim 
fep peFhapa Ae fitst time in his Ufe, and spread^ 
ing eut hia hands to Heafven, *< O, Gkidl aat^ine 
from ^18 aoeuixHilatioii' of in&my ! but I wHI 
save myself^ Aere is one way ! ** he started upon 
his feet in desperation, drew one of his loaded 
pistols from onder his pillow, and disappeared 
by the oi^)06ite door of the tent The trtHk 
flashed up<m the mind of his miserable compa- 
fden ; she rose from her seat with the intentfcm 
ef following bim, but her limbs reftiaed to stoend 
ber wishes, and, uttering a kmg hmd piercing 
shriek, she fell upon the ground, not insensibla 
but absolutely powerless ; and in thia state riie 
remained fora few seconds, until the dreadedM^ 
port of the pistol took from her all sense «f feel* 
ing, and sent an immortal sool, naked in its ua^ 
repented guilt and unfoigiven crimes, into the 
presence of a holy and sin-hating Ood. 

When sensibilily returned, it was to trntiem 
the tortures of remorse ; consdenoe taU h« dm 
this was her work ; had it not been for htf, W0t 
womld nev^ have faltod into sndi mi abyM. ^k 

was I who insisted upon aecoiiipaiiyu« Ubk M 
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this ill^ated joonicy. He did doc eren j a mius e 
it. No;" and she wept loixkr, ^ vfaen but thit 
nigfat be wanted to secure the treasure, it was I 
who prerented him, but," and she rase npriglit 
at the thought, '^ why should not I follow him ? 
what have I to do here now ? no cme will asso- 
date with me, no one will receive me ! there is 
not one house in India to which I can go ! why 
should I be afraid ? " She took the laudanum 
bottle from West's travelling medicine chest, 
and pouring the contents into a cup, raised it to 
her lips, then as suddenly dashing it with vio- 
lence upon the ground, ^e frantidy exclaimed, 
speaking aloud, as if addressing some one, ^^ I 
cannot, I cannot ! I fear to die ! why should I 
die ? I can live, and I shall live. O, to die is so 
horrible I" and she burst into a loud hysteric 
laugh. 

Her only female attendant was an ignorant 
helpless native woman, whom West had picked 
up on the march, and who had perhaps never 
seen an European lady before. Her idea wa^ 
that her unhappy mistress was suddenly pos- 
sessed by evil spirits, and she turned on her 
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Steps to the other servants to consult with them 
<m the best means of driving them out. Mean- 
while her mistress continued to laugh and to 
sing at the pitch of her voicei white any power 
of exertion remained; and when completely ex- 
hausted, sunk into a kind of stupor. 

From this state of stupefaction Mrs. Marriot 
was first roused by a clap of thunder, which 
shook the ground, and a gust of wind which tore 
the tent pins from the earth, and wrapped the 
tent together like a piece of crumpled paper, 
leaving her exposed to the fury of the tempest, 
which had now come in all its power. 

^^ The palanquin ! the palanquin,** shouted 
the bearei*s, as they strove to disentangle it from 
tlie loose canvas, which, borne by the wind in an 
opposite direction, completely enveloped the 
body of their unfortunate master, which lay ex- 
tended on the ground where he had discharged 
his pistol, as soon as he was without the door of 
his tent. Mrs. Marriot with the instinctive ac- 
tivity of fear, crept into the palanquin, and drew 
the doors as if to shut out the storm, while 
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tlie servants gathered round it, to prevent its 
being carried away by the wind, which raised 
the sand in such clouds, that the sheeted light- 
ning streaming through the darkened air, 
seemed like the fire and smoke of a city sacked, 
while the continued thunder, like the quick dis- 
charge of artillery, heightened the resemblance, 
and the lashing of the trees and howling of the 
wind joined like the shouting of the assai l a n ts. 
Every instant the storm seemed to roll nearer, 
and apprehensive and superstitious fi:x>m the 
preceding events of that disastrous night, they 
almost expected it to break on their devoted 
heads. Another tremendous peal rattled over 
head, and the blasting lightning flew on its sid- 
phureous wings, tainting the air, and obliging 
all within its influence to cover their almost 
blinded eyes. Before vision had quite reco- 
vered its power, the group exposed in such a 
night became sensible of increased heat, and 
when they were able to look up, saw that the 
fallen tent had been struck, and was now in a 
blaze, throwing its crackling sparks in the air. 
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The fire was kept up by the tent poles^ and 
some of the fumitore, which was carried along 
by the canvas and ropes in which it was en- 
tangled, and which now formed a funeral pile, 
which soon reduced to ashes the body of the un- 
happy West. 

When morning brc^e, notliing remained upon 
the ground but tlie empty treasure carts, the un- 
tended cattle, the palls * of the men, scattered 
where the wind had carried them in every di- 
rection, and the bodies of the newly dead, the 
bearers having taken up the palanquin with 
the intention of seeking some shelter for its 
houseless inmate. 

After tlieir morning devotions, tlie first care 
of the Mussulman sepoys was to inter the bo- 
dies of their slain brethren as prescribed by 
tlieir prophet, while the Hindoos cut wood to 
consume the mortal remains of their gallant 
rajepoots,t according to tlie custom of their 



^ Smdl UoU of tlte tepojt. 
f Fighting casit of Hiodoot. 
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caste ; and having performed these duties they 
straggled into the nearest cantCHiments, each to 
give the best account he could of his own share 
in last night's disastrous affair. 
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